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BALLOONING THE LATEST AMUSEMENT FAD IN NEW YORK. 


DR. JULIAN P, THOMAS AND AERONAUT KNABENSHUE ABOUT TO ASCEND IN THE « NIRVANA”? FROM THE CENTRAL 
UNION GAS-WORKS FOR A SUCCESSFUL VOYAGE,.—Photograph by B. G. Phillips. 
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Why the Bryan Boom Will Burst. 


"THE TWICE-DEFEATED Democratic candidate for 
the presidency scented possible peril when, the 
other day, he said 1906 was too early to select candi- 
dates for 1908. Bryan says he wants to remain free 
to express his opinions on all national issues, and not 
be tied for two years by the promise of a nomination. 
He is correct. Early booms often collapse early. 
Everybody knows about the failures of Clay, Calhoun, 
Webster, Cass, Douglas, Seward, Chase, Blaine, Sher- 
man, David B. Hill, and others, either in the conven- 
tions or at the polls. Each of these men did far more 
service for his party and the country than Bryan ever 
rendered. Most of them did better service than Bryan 
could render, even if he were to be elected President 
for two terms. Bryan is sensible when he expresses 
doubts about the ability of any boom to stand the tests 
of two years of constant assault from inside and out. 

Bryan’s boom has several elements of weakness. 
The Hearst faction on the one side and the Cleveland 
element on the other are against him. Hearst, since 
his own withdrawal—or pretended withdrawal — from 
the canvass for the nomination in 1908, says he favors 
Bryan. His friendship, however, as the expressions 
of his papers show, is like that which Mark Antony 
felt for Brutus. Cleveland and the old safe and sane 
section of the Democracy will never support Bryan. 
On the other hand, the Populists, who gave their votes 
to Bryan in both his canvasses, have now repudiated 
him, as was seen at the recent convention of the Pop- 
ulist national leaders at St. Louis, and as seen also by 
the expression of the different Populist State conven- 
tions which have been held. The vast majority of the 
thinking people of the country are against Bryan now, 
as-they were in 1896 and 1900. His various talks 
show that he has ‘‘ taken nothing back.’’ He stands 
to-day, on the leading issues, just where he stood ten 
years ago and every year since then. His remark at 
the Fourth-of-July dinner in London about the ‘‘ one- 
legged standard’’ for money proves that, if elected, 
he would throw the mints wide open to the coinage of 
fifty-cent dollars, without waiting for the aid or con- 
sent of any other nation, just as he would have done 
had he been chosen in 1896. And he has repeated this 
rabid utterance since. 

Mexico and many other countries have come over 
to the gold side since Bryan made his first canvass. 
On his tour round the world he has struck only one 
country, China, which clings to silver, and that country 
is likely to abandon it and adopt gold before the elec- 
tion in the United States in 1908. Under the gold 
standard, and because of that standard, the United 
States is experiencing a prosperity at this moment be- 
yond any in all its previous history. But these things 
carry no lesson for Bryan. A decade of years and 
thousands of miles of trave! have taught him nothing. 
His nomination would bring up the money issue again, 
would force the question of railroad and corporation 
ownership by the national government to the front in 
a far more portentous phase than it had in his can- 
vasses in 1896 and 1900, and would check enterprise 
in every field of activity. These considerations will 
either frighten the Democratic party into dropping 
Bryan, or, if it should nominate him, it will meet a 
more calamitous defeat in 1908 than it encountered in 
1904. 


Secretary Root’s Mission. 


Mucu CURIOSITY has been shown as to the object 

of Secretary Root’s tour of South America. The 
semi-official explanation of it which has now been made 
indicates that it may have a far-reaching influence 
upon our relations with the countries to the southward 
of us. They should be our neighbors in a political and 
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commercial as well as in a geographical sense, but an 
unfortunate prejudice against the United States, born 
of mutual ignorance, has become deeply rooted in the 
mind of the average South American, and commer- 
cially and socially he is much closer to Europe than to 
this country. Our trade with South America is insig- 
nificant compared with that controlled by European 
interests, in spite of the fact that that continent is the 
natural market to which to turn in the attempt to in- 
crease our foreign commerce. The proposed Pan- 
American railroad, a properly subsidized merchant 
marine, and the completed Panama Canal, all eventu- 
ally ought to make the South American countries our 
best customers. An example of what closer commu- 
nication will do for two countries is found in the phe- 
nomenal increase in our trade with Mexico since the 
completion of our railroad connections with that re- 
public. In the last thirty years American imports 
from Mexico have risen from $5,000,000 to $50,000,000 
annually, and our exports to that country from $6,000,- 
000 to nearly $60,000,000. The task of removing in- 
ternational misunderstandings and prejudices which 
Mr. Root has set for himself is one of the greatest im- 
portance and of no little delicacy ; but no one is better 
fitted to perform it than himself. He is in the habit 
of bringing things to pass, and we may hope for the 
happiest results from his mission. 
a a 
Attacking the President’s Veracity. 
‘THE ATTACKS on President Roosevelt’s veracity 
in the railway-rate-bill discussion in the Senate 
were mild compared with those on some of his pred- 
ecessors. When John Randolph accused Jefferson of 
willful deception to some of his co-workers, the charge 
found credence among Jefferson’s Federalist enemies, 
but the general public gave it noattention. Randolph 
was extravagant and blatant-—-a Thersites of the or- 
der of Senator Tillman, of South Carolina. Jackson, 
Randolph, and others charged that there had been a 
corrupt bargain between John Quincy Adams and 
Clay when Clay, in the quadrangular contest of 1824, 
threw his support to Adams and elected him, and af- 
terward Adams appointed Clay his Secretary of State. 
Not the faintest particle of evidence was ever brought 
forward to support that accusation. Adams and Clay 
both denied it. Benton, Jackson’s leading champion 
in the Senate, said, long afterward, that he knew 
there never was a shadow of truth in the story. No- 
body believes it now. Yet the charge hampered both 
Adams and Clay through the rest of their lives. 

Bad faith, and even downright falsehood, were 
charged against Tyler by some of his Whig enemies 
when Tyler vetoed the bank bill which the Whigs 
pushed through Congress. The accusation may or 
may not have been true. All of Tyler’s Cabinet im- 
mediately stepped down, however, he was read out of 
the Whig party, and he was feeble and discredited 
through the remainder of his administration. After 
he left the White House in 1845 he was never heard 
of again by the country until he became the head of 
the peace congress which met in Washington in the 
opening days of 1861, which vainly attempted to 
frame a compromise and avert war. Then he joined 
the Confederacy and became a member of its Con- 
gress. 

It is hard to tell whether there was any truth in 
the charges of falsity which some of the Republicans 
brought against Johnson, and which figured among 
the causes of his impeachment. The Civil War had 
only just ended. Passion blazed on both sides. Many 
things were said by Johnson and some of his enemies 
which do not bear close scrutiny. While Cleveland, 
at the outset in his second administration, was swing- 
ing the patronage club to coerce free-silver Demo- 
crats into the support of his anti-silver policy in re- 
pealing the purchase clause of the Sherman law of 
1890, charges of broken pledges were among the ac- 
cusations hurled against him by some members of his 
party. These were among the avowed reasons why 
the Democratic National Convention of 1896 refused, 
by a vote of 564 to 357, to commend Cleveland’s ad- 
ministration. 

Charges of bad faith or falsehood, whether made 
directly or by implication, against a President usually 
get very little credence from the public, and they are 
forgotten when the excitement of the moment dies. 
Chandler’s, Tillman’s, and Bailey’s accusations against 
Roosevelt are rejected by the people. 

CY * 


Shall the World Disarm ? 


HE LABORITE member of the British Parliament 
who secured the adoption of a resolution the other 
day calling upon the government to take drastic steps 
to reduce the expenditure for armaments, and also to 
urge the inclusion of the question of a general reduction 
of armaments by international agreement at the com- 
ing Hague conference, not only voiced the feeling of 
a large and growing number of English people on this 
subject, but the feeling of all peace-workers through- 
out the world. Among all these there is a well- 
grounded fear that the next conference at The Hague 
may leave the question of disarmament out of its pro- 
gramme altogether, unless urgent pressure is brought 
to bear to secure its inclusion. It will be remembered 
that in his famous rescript calling The Hague confer- 
ence of 1899 together, the Czar dwelt at length upon 
the grave perils arising from excessive armaments and 
swollen military budgets, and made this, apparently, 
the chief object for consideration at The Hague. The 
conference refused, however, even to discuss any pro- 
posal for disarmament seriously, and took no action 
upon it whatever. 
Since 1898 the very evils which formed the burden 
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of the Czar’s rescript have increased enormously, 
nearly every civilized Power, including our own, hay- 
ing since then entered upon new and enlarged pro- 
grammes of war preparation, particularly in their 
naval departments. Yet, curiously enough, in the 
list of topics now proposed by the Czar’s government 
for consideration at the next Hague meeting, no men- 
tion is made of disarmament. Of course it is entirely 
within the power of other governments to be repre- 
sented at The Hague to insist upon a discussion of this 
question, and this should most surely be done. It 
would be especially fitting for the United States to 
take the lead in this most vital matter, not only in 
discussion, but in some positive and definite action. 

If the time is not now ripe to discuss some proposal 
looking to a gradual decrease in the fearful burdens 
which war preparations are still piling up on the civi- 
lized world, then it may be fairly said that the time 
will never be ripe. If the coming Hague conference 
ignores this question, as it did before, in the minds of 
many it will largely fail of its purpose in promoting 
the peace of nations. 

. 


7 
The Plain Truth. 
~OME OF THE New York newspapers have recently 
found out that they strongly object to the spend- 
ing of $161,000,000 for an increased water supply. 
Their solicitude for the welfare of the city is now most 
active, but when the board of estimate and appor- 
tionment granted a public hearing on the subject near- 
ly a year ago, and another one on a still further ex- 
tension of the system in Schoharie County a few 
weeks ago, no newspaper thought the matter of 
sufficient moment to be represented, either to oppose 
or to favor the proposition, or to give it ten lines of 
comment. Such indifference was, perhaps, of a piece 
with the sensational policy which prefers a ‘‘ good 
murder ’’ to the quiet beginnings of an epoch-making 
public undertaking ; but if these papers have really 
waked up at last to the importance of the subject, 
and disapprove the expenditure of so much money, why 
do they offer futile criticism of the plans adopted ? 
Why do they not demand a reconsideration of the proj- 
ect? It seems incredible that great editors and pro- 
prietors should countenance such nagging and snarling 
attacks on the part of their subordinates when the 
carrying out of a great public work is in question. 
An opposition conducted in this puerile fashion is des- 
tined only to weaken the influence of the press. 
_ 
SINCE THE type of canal at Panama has been def- 
iniiely decided upon, and this greatest of all en- 
gineering enterprises is at last fairly begun, credit 
should be given ‘‘ where credit is due’’ for the final 
action in Congress which has made it all possible. To 
the energy, persistence, and enthusiasm of President 
Roosevelt too much praise cannot well be given, but 
even his efforts would have been in vain had it not 
been for the earnest and loyal support which his 
plans received from members of both houses. Among 
those who thus threw their influence with the Presi- 
dent was Senator John F. Dryden, of New Jersey, 
whose speech in the Senate in favor of a lock canal 
was an able and convincing array of facts, figures, 
and arguments, and had much todo in determining the 
result. Senator Dryden studied the questions involved 
with special care and without prejudice, and came to the 
conclusion, as he stated in his speech, that the objec- 
tions which had been raised against the lock plan were 
an undue exaggeration of difficulties such as are in- 
herent in every great engineering project, and which 
he had not the slightest doubt ‘‘ will be successfully 
solved by American engineers, in the light of Ameri- 
can experience, exactly as similar difficulties have 
been solved in many other enterprises of great magni- 
tude.’’ The interests of public economy, of commer- 
cial progress, and all nations interested in this great 
waterway would be best subserved, in Senator Dry- 
den’s opinion, by the adoption of the American plan of 
construction. And we are confident that the develop- 
ments of the future will fully confirm this judgment. 
a“ 
HREE STATES are now presenting peculiar as- 
pects of the liquor traffic. In Ohio incomplete 
returns indicate that thirty per cent. of the liquor 
dealers in Ohio have gone out of business since the 
license fee was raised from $530 to $1,000. The pub- 
lie revenues from this source will be increased largely, 
and there will be an appreciable reduction in the num- 
ber of saloons, and presumably a positive gain to the 
State. About a month ago Chicago doubled the price 
of retail-liquor licenses, with the result that while a 
considerable number of men in the business abandoned 
it, the total amount received by the city was largely in- 
creased. In New York City the same effect was pro- 
duced by the operation of the liquor-tax law, and the 
increase in the price of licenses fixed by the Legisla- 
ture two years ago, while it closed some drinking- 
places, also resulted in greatly enlarged revenues. 
The Jersey City excise board plans to double the pres 
ent cost of saloon licenses, and it estimates that this 
action will add $250,000 a year to the city’s income. This 
general movement for higher license fees is not likely 
to end yet. The saloon-keeper is still a potent influ- 
ence in ward politics, but in larger affairs his influence 
is not great. The public does not complain when the 
traffic is taxed heavily. Once increased, the fees are 
practically never lowered. Higher license appears to 
be a pretty well settled policy in all the States. | 
is to be observed, however, that the crucia! question 
involved is not the amount of money received from 
licenses, nor yet the decreased number of the ney 
but whether the consumption of liquor is lowered 0 
increased. 
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[F. AMONG his many other benefactions, Mr. An- 
drew Carnegie had provided for giving a gold med- 
al to the church sexton 
who could show the best 
record for long and 
faithful service, the 
chances are that Mr. 
Isaac Butler, of West- 
chester, would be the 
winner of the _ prize. 
Mr. Butler, who is now 
eighty-two years old, 
recently celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of 
his entrance as sexton 
into the service of St. 
Peter’s Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, situated 
in the town where he 
-esides. St. Peter’s is 
one of the oldest and 
best-known churches in 
that section, and its 
fame has been extended 

















ee by the fact that its 

arenes colden rector is the Rev. Dr. 
Oe as cae sextun Clendenin, a son-in-law 
Lredricks. of the late Horace Gree- 


ley. The head of the 
church and its leading members did not allow Mr. 
sutler’s golden jubilee to pass without suitable recog- 
nition. They gathered at his home, read a set of 
resolutions expressing strong appreciation of his char- 
acter and his devotion to the church, and presented 
him with a handsome silver tea-set incased with gold 
and appropriately inscribed. It need not be said that 
the occasion was the proudest in the worthy sexton’s 
life, nor does it require pointing out that the affec- 
tionate relations existing between him and the con- 
gregation he serves are highly creditable to both. 
CONSIDERABLE flutter was created in New York 
and Newport society by the recent announcement 
that Mrs. Frances Burke-Roche, daughter of the mil- 
lionaire banker and turfman, Frank Work, had been 
married to Aurel Batonyi, a Hungarian, a professional 
whip and riding-master, who has been at the service 
of society people in New York. The marriage, it seems, 
took place nearly a year ago, but was kept a secret 
until very late'y. Mrs. Burke-Roche’s social position 
had been amor. the highest, and recently her daughter 
became the bride o* ason of Mr. and Mrs. James A. Bur- 
den. The report of her marriage to Batonyi was unex- 
pected and surprising, and the fact that Mr. Work denied 
all knowledge of the affair added to the sensation. Ba- 
tonyi has been called a count, but it is asserted that he 
has no right to the title. His real name is said to be 
Cohn. There are stories to the effect that his family 
in Hungary is wealthy and that he has received a large 
legacy from a relative. Batonyi was divorced from 
his first wife in 1891, and Mrs. Burke-Roche secured 
a divorce from her first husband a long time ago. 
Mr. and Mrs. Batonyi will reside much of the time at 
the attractive farm near Newport, where they have 
been living. 
4 
OTHING COULD more convincingly disclose the late 
Mr. Russell Sage’s respect for and confidence in 
his estimable wife than 
the fact that he placed 
in her hands the disposi- 
tion of practically his 
entire vast fortune ; and 
nobody will dispute the 
statement that Mrs. 
Sage is wholly worthy 
of the trust reposed in 
her. While technically 
Mr. Sage left nothing 
to charity, he virtually 
—and knowingly—de- 
voted to it the great 
bulk of his millions ; for 
Mrs. Sage’s record as a 
philanthropist indicates 
clearly the use she will 
make of her great in- 
heritance. Long con- 
nected with various re- 
ligious, benevolent, and 
educational enterprises, 
she has been giving to 
them freely of her 
money, her time, and 
her personal efforts ; and she has taken an active ih- 
terest in the solution of the social and economic prob- 
lems of the day. Mrs. Sage is the most intimate 
friend and adviser of Miss Helen Gould, having been 
. mother to the latter since she lost her parents. The 
eneficence practiced by Miss Gould reflects to some 
extent the kind Mrs. Sage believes in. A kindly and 
or py Christian woman, Mrs. Sage’s chief aim 
i do good in the world. She is exceptionally intel- 
— and cultured, and has received the degree of 
a “ Letters from New York University. Mrs. 
re alba fraduated from the famous Emma Willard 
000 lag which Mr. Sage endowed with $100,- 
of the : she has been president, from its beginning, 
mma Willard Association. 

















MRS. RUSSELL SAGE, 
lhe philant! ropic woman whose hus- 


b | 
and bequent ed her $100,000,000. 


Copyright, 1906, by Rockwood. 
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PRINCESS ENA’S was the first royal wedding-cake 

ever seen in Spain, King Alfonso introducing the 
custom as a compliment to his English bride. In its 
dimensions and decorations it was worthy of the oc- 
casion it celebrated. It was six feet high and weighed 
more than 340 pounds. The British cook-architect 
who made it built it in three tiers, the lowest of which 

















THE NEW QUEEN OF SPAIN AND HER GIGANTIC WEDDING-CAKE. 


was divided into eight panels, separated by Corinthian 
columns and festooned with white heather, myrtle, 
and white roses, the flowers chosen by the princess. 
In the centre of each of the four panels of the second 
tier were the intertwined initials ‘‘ A. V.’’—-the “‘ V”’ 
for the name Victoria by which the new Queen wishes 
to be known. Surmounting the third tier was a group 
of children in white Parian marble, supporting a vase 
which held a bouquet. A gold knife with an_ ivory 
handle two feet long was used in cutting the cake. 
. 
HE WIFE OF the late Professor Curie received only 
her deserts in the appointment to the full profes- 
sorship at the Sorbonne in Paris, which was held by 
her husband. That institution has never before honored 
a woman in this way. Mrs. Curie, who shares with 
the late professor the honors for the discovery of 
radium, will continue her work in this field. 


= 

HILE GOVERNOR WINTHROP was the official 
host of Secretary of State Root during the lat- 

ter’s recent visit to Porto Rico, the honor of entertain- 
ing the secretary was very notably shared by Mr. 
George Cabot Ward, of New York City, the newest 
member of the executive council. Mr. Root and Mr. 
Ward are warm friends, and the Secretary of Stace 
spoke highly while in Porto Rico of the work already 
done in the island by Mr. Ward. The young auditor- 
general gave a banquet in honor of Secretary Root at 
the Union Club, where the secretary met many 
representative Americans and Porto Ricans. Mr. 
Ward is a ‘‘comer.’’ He was born in 1876 in the 
city of New York, was graduated from Harvard, and 
subsequently became a member of the New York Bar. 
He entered the service of the Washington Insurance 
Company, and later became secretary to the Hon. W. 
W. Rockhill, then at the head of the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Republics, in Washington. Mr. Ward afterward 
returned to New York and continued the practice of 
law until December last, when he was appointed 
auditor-general of Porto Rico by President Roosevelt. 
Mr. Ward is an accomplished linguist. Besides his 
position as auditor-general, he is a member of the 
Governor’s cabinet, a member of the upper house of 
the Legislature of Porto Rico, and a member of its 
finance, judiciary, general laws, and other committees. 

















GEORGE CABOT WARD, 
The efficient young auditor-general of Porto Rico,—//aesedlarth 
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NE RESULT of recent changes in our consular 
service was the well-deserved promotion of Major 
Church Howe, consul- 
general at Antwerp, Bel- 
gium, to the consul-gen- 
eralship at Montreal, 
Canada. Major Howe, 
during his three years’ 
stay in the Belgian city, 
displayed a zeal and effi- 
ciency in his duties which 
won the commendation 
of all. He not only 
faithfully served his own 
country, but also gained 
the good-will of the peo- 
ple among whom he 
lived. His efforts to 
promote trade and to 
strengthen friendly feel- 
ing between the United 
States and Belgium were 
signally — successful. 
His official reports and 
his contributions to the 
press were valuable 
and illuminating, and 
were very gratifying to 
King Leopold and the 
Belgians. The major’s transfer to higher office was 
made the occasion for a farewell banquet at Antwerp, 
under the auspices of the Anglo-American Dramatic 
Society. Many prominent Belgians and the consular 
corps were present, and the guest of honor received 
numerous flattering tributes from the different speak- 
ers, to which he made an eloquent reply. ‘ For his re- 
marks eulogistic of King Leopold the latter afterward 
sent the major a feeling message of thanks. Major 
Howe was a gallant Union officer during the Civil 
War. Subsequently he was United States marshal in 
Wyoming, a member for many years of the Nebraska 
Legislature, a prominent figure in the Grand Army 
of the Republic, and a successful business man. He 
has been in the consular service since 1895. 
a 
“THE DISTINCTION of being the chief art collector 
of the world seems now to belong to Mr. J. Pier- 
pont Morgan. The great New York financier is re- 
ported to have lately expended not less than $3,000,000 
in a period of only three months for paintings and an- 
tiques. ‘This was in addition to a vast aggregate sum 
paid during past years for works of art that pleased 
his fancy. Other collectors complain that the high 
prices Mr. Morgan is willing to pay for artistic master- 
pieces have made it impossible to compete with him. 
For a portrait by Sir Thomas Lawrence which sold so 
late as 1897 for only $11,250, Mr. Morgan has recent- 
ly paid $200,000, which is twice as much as any pic- 
ture by Lawrence ever brought before. This is said 
to be typical of the American millionaire’s liberality 
in making art purchases. It has been frequently inti- 
mated that the greater portion of Mr. Morgan’s art 
treasures will eventually find a place in some museum 
where they will be on view for the benefit of the art- 
loving public. 

















MAJOR CHURCH HOWE, 


American consul-general to Ant- 
werp who has been promoted 
to Moutreal. 


a 

sRIENDS OF the peace movement are specially 
pleased with the appointment by the Chinese 
government of the Hon. 
John W. Foster as one 
of its two representa- 
tives at The Hague 
conference which will 
probably meet in May, 
1907. The appointment 
is at the same time a 
flattering testimonial to 
the esteem in which Mr. 
Foster is held in China, 
where he was formerly 
United States minister. 
His selection as a dele- 
gate insures for The 
Hague conference an 
additional American rep- 
resentative who is not 
only a foremost au- 
thority on international 
arbitration, but who is 
also thoroughly com- 
mitted in favor of pro- 
gressive and construct- 
ive action by the con- 
ference on such great 
issues as a limitation of armaments and the creation 
of an international congress with advisory powers. In 
his opening address as president of the last Mohonk 
Conference, Mr. Foster spoke strongly against the 
disposition on the part of our government to enter into 
the competition of the great Powers of Europe for 
standing armies and formidable navies. Referring to 
the fact that we are spending for the current fiscal 
year $375,659, 791 for military purposes, or sixty-four 
per cent. of the total expenses of the government, 
Mr. Foster declared that ‘‘ legislators who have been 
deaf to the appeals of the friends of peace and arbi- 
tration may meet a reckoning at the ballot-box.’’ 
Men like Mr. Foster are in the van of progress, for 

the anti-war sentiment is spreading everywhere, 

















HON. JOHN W. FOSTER, 
Chosen as one of China’s two rep 
resentatives at The Hague 
conference, 
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THE WAR-SHIP ON WHICH THE PREsiDENT WILL SAIL TO PANAMA. 


NEW 16,000-TON BATTLE-SHIP ” LOUISIANA,” JUST COMMISSIONED FOR ACTIVE SERVICE, WITH ITS CREW GROUPED ON THE FORWARD DECK, THE FRONT TURRET, THE BRIDGE, AND THE FIGHTING TOPS. 
Photograph, copyrighted, by Enrique Muller, 











BIG ENGINE OF THE EXPRESS, AFTER PLOWING ACROSS THREE TRACKS, 
LYING OVERTURNED AND SHATTERED ON THE RIVER BANK, WITH 
ITs “ NOSE” IN THE WATER—ENGINEER AND FIREMAN WERE KILLED. 


























HIGH GROUND AT RIGHT FROM WPICH CAME THE LANDSLIDE—WRECKED ENGINE AND WRECKING-TRAIN AT LEFT—WORKMEN CLEARING AND REPAIRING THE TRACKS. 
FORTUNATE ESCAPE FROM A TERRIBLE RAILROAD DISASTER. 


PACIFIC EXPRESS ON THE NEW YORK CENTRAL WRECKED BY A LANDSLIDE SOUTH OF POUGHKEEPSIE, WITH THE LOSS OF ONLY TWO LIVES AND THE INJURING OF BUT A FEW PERSONS, OWING 
THE EXCELLENT TRACK AND PULLMAN EQUIPMENT.— Photographs by A. E. Dunn. e 
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(PRIZE WINNER, $10.) YOUNG LADY “ ROUGH RIDERS” IN THE RECENT ANNUAL ROSE CARNIVAL AT TACOMA, WASH.—FPaul Gylistrom, Washiugton. 





























QUEER RAILROAD ACCIDENT IN PHILADELPHIA—ENGINE RUNNING WILD IN THE HEART OF THE CITY CRASHES CELEBRATING THE FEAST OF THE MADONNA IN NEW YORK'S ITAL- 
INTO ANOTHER ENGINE AND BOTH ARE SMASHED. IAN QUARTER—DENSE CROWD AWAITING THE PROCESSION. 
Peirce & Jones, Pennsylvania. A. W. Cutler, New York. 
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WHERE ReEwerawnr’ 
nT QRRMERANDT'S ANNIVERSARY DREW MANY VISITORS—STREET AT SUMMARY EXECUTION OF STAGE-ROBBERS IN MEXICO—SIX OUTLAWS HANGED TO A SINGLE TREE BY THE MOUNTED 
“EYDEN, HOLLAND, WHERE THE GREAT PAINTER WAS BORN. POLICE IN THE STATE OF SONORA—WITH THE FLESH EATEN OFF THE BODIES BY WOLVES. 
Emile Charlet, Holland. G. W. Mack, Mexico. 


NEWS PHOTO PRIZE CONTEST—WASHINGTON WINS. 
UNUSUAL OCCURRENCES OF THE TIME SKILLFULLY DEPICTED BY RIVAL MASTERS OF THE CAMERA, 
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Watch-trade Mysteries Unraveled. 


HE SENSATIONAL advertisements of a New 
York retailer of watches were recently made the 
text of a free-trade sermon in the House of Represent- 
atives by Mr. Rainey, of Illinois. These advertise- 
ments set forth in glaring type the ability of the ad- 
vertiser to sell thousands of high-grade Waltham and 
Elgin watches at prices far below those charged by 
ordinary retailers, for the alleged reason that these 
bargain timepieces had been purchased abroad, where 
the manufacturers had sold them at figures lower than 
they made to American dealers. The facts in the 
case were well presented by Mr. Boutell, of Illinois, 
who answered his colleague, developing the informa- 
tion, backed by documentary evidence, that not more 
than one-fifth of the Waltham watches offered for 
sale by the New York retailer had ever been exported, 
and that in five years the Elgin Company had sold for 
export only thirty-seven watches of the type adver- 
tised. Comparison of the New Yorker’s prices with 
those of other New York dealers showed that the latter 
were in most cases selling the same watches at a 
lower figure. The alluringly low price at which the 
‘‘imported’’ movements were advertised was ex- 
plained by the fact that the retailer referred to did 
not generally advertise the price of the cases, so that 
he was enabled to add to the price of these all that he 
took off the price of the movements. It was conclu- 
sively shown that the re-importation plan of the “‘ cut- 
price ’’ dealer was a clever advertising scheme, and 
that dealers who purchased their watches in the reg- 
ular way were actually underselling him. 

The implication contained in Mr. Rainey’s speech 
was that American watches were sold to Americans, 
through the operations of a ‘‘ watch trust,’’ at un- 
reasonably large profits. Mr. Boutell denied that 
either the Elgin or Waltham company was a party to 
any trust or owned stock in any other watch or watch- 
ease company. The jobber’s profit on the watches 
made by these companies is only ten per cent., and the 
retailer’s generally not more than twenty-five to 
thirty-five per cent. certainly not an exorbitant per- 
centage, especially when it is known that the profits 
on Swiss watches sold here are much greater. Higher 
percentages of profit are made by dealers in various 
other kinds of goods. 

Of course the manufacturers of American watches 
are seeking a market abroad, knowing that the culti- 
vation of foreign trade is, in a measure, necessary to 
safeguard our industries at home. Without the foreign 
market, in periods of domestic trade depression, the 
manufacturer would be forced to curtail production 
and discharge employés. In the panic of 1898 the 
sales of ‘the Elgin Watch Company fell from $350,000 
to $50,000 a month. The company was then paying 
out in wages more than three times its total sales. 
Wages were reduced, and eventually only a small pro- 
portion of the force remained at work. Since then 
the effort has been made to build up a foreign trade in 
very low-grade watchcs, which would have no sale in 
this country ; these, perhaps, are sold to the foreign 
jobber five or ten per cent. cheaper than they would 
be offered to the American jobber~-who, however, 
does not care for them at any price. 

Free-trade papers have been making much of this 
re-importation plan, and have given its shrewd pro- 
moter a good deal of free advertising, never stopping 
to inquire why, if it was so lucrative a field, other 
American retailers did not rush into it. It was about 
time that some light should be let into the discussion 
and Mr. Boutell deserves credit for imparting his in- 
formation to the public. Incidentally he has given the 
cheap-watch man some more advertising, but we doubt 
if the latter will be grateful for it. 
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STRANGE DESERT PLANT, THE BARREL CACTUS, WHICH SUPPLIES 
THE PARCHED TRAVELER WITH WATER, 


Barrel Cactus, the “ Well of the Desert.” 


O CACTI ARE more appreciated by the Indians and 
Mexicans in southern California and Arizona than 

the species known as bisnaga, or barrel cactus. It is 
also called the **‘ well of the desert,’’ because the in- 
side contains water in syflicient quantity to quench 
the thirst of three or four men. The barrel cactus 
also grows in the Colorado desert, and at a distance 
looks like a conical monument. It is chiefly found on 
dry plains and along the foothills, and it is covered 
with short thorns, resembling the quills upon the fret- 
ful porcupine. Incased in thorny armor, it often 
grows to a height of seven or eight feet, but in south- 
ern California few attain the maximum height. If a 
hunter or prospector on the desert knew what the 
barrel cactus would yield, there might not be so many 
stories of death from thirst. Papago Indians, it is said, 
rather like the salty and slightly bitter taste of the 
water found in these plants, and their process of get- 
ting it is as follows: They cut the plant in two, and 
the white pulpy substance in the centre is beaten with 


a stick of palo verde, the liquid settling in the lower ° 


half of the trunk. As much ag two or three quarts 
are often obtained, and the bitter taste has a tendency 
to quench thirst. The botanical name for the ‘* well 
of the desert’ is Hchinocactus Hmoryi. It is stated 
that Professor Burbank, the plant wizard of Califor- 
nia, has undertaken to rid certain species of cactus of 
their disagreeable { thorns. Should he take up the 
barrel cactus and succeed in rendering it smooth and 
approachable, he will greatly increase the usefulness 
of this plant. 


The Absurd and Unspeakable Turk. 


HE RECENT elevation of the American legation at 
Constantinople to ambassadorial rank, in spite 
of the reported opposition of the Porte, will doubt- 
less greatly facilitate the dealings of our government 
with the Sultan of Turkey. The American minister 
has, on account of relatively low diplomatic rank, been 
subject to exasperating red-tape restrictions. As am- 
bassador, however, Mr. Leishman will have the right 
to speedy audience with the Sultan whenever he de- 
sires it. This must result in expeditious settlement of 
questions that may arise, for it will prevent the Porte 
from resorting to evasions and interminable delays. 
Various matters are pending, on which the people of 
the United States hope now to have positive action. 

The enlightened sentiment of the country heartily 
sustained the action of the delegation of prominent 
and influential citizens, clerical and lay, who recently 
appeared before President Roosevelt to ask that 
prompt and determined steps be taken to compel the 
Turkish government to show a decent regard for the 
rights of American citizens resident in the Turkish 
empire, granting them at least the same privileges 
and immunities that aie granted to the citizens of 
other foreign Powers. It has been*a notorious fact 
for years that, for some cause, the Sultan has sharply 
discriminated against Americans having interests in 
his dominions, and has been especially exacting, op- 
pressive, and unjust in the restrictions he has laid upon 
American missions and schools. Although these institu- 
tions have scrupulously refrained from interfering in 
political affairs, and have labored unselfishly and devot- 
edly for the welfare of the Turkish people, the Sultan 
has lost no occasion to harass them by absurd and need- 
less requirements and limitations, and has gone as far 
as he dared to go in making their existen¢e in the em- 
pire intolerable. Again and again have our ministers 
at the Turkish court complained of these discrimina- 
tions, and as often have promises of reparation been 
made, never to be kept. 

That the present situation in Turkey is distressing 
in the extreme, with no signs of improvement, is the 
testimony of so reliable and competent a witness as 
Rev. Dr. Francis E. Clark, who has been traveling 
extensively in Turkish dominions. ‘‘ Thirteen years 
ago,’’ writes Dr. Clark, “‘I was in Turkey. Things 
were bad enough then, but they are worse now—more 
repressive, reactionary, and archaic. If I should tell 
all | have heard from reliable sources it would make 
my readers’ blood boil as it has made mine. Cruelties, 
tortures, secret assassinations of Armenians and other 
Christians—-these are not things of the past, but are 
the horrible facts of the present year and month. Our 
own missions and schools are in a more perilous condi- 
tion than ever, and since our American fleet was with- 
drawn from Smyrna, with only the verbal assurance 
of the Porte that our schools and churches would have 
as many privileges as those of other nations, these 
assurances have been utterly repudiated, and there 
seems no likelihood of Americans getting their rights 
until another fleet visits Turkish waters.’’ 

Of the petty and absurd restrictions imposed by 
the Turkish censorship, Dr. Clark gives this instance : 
“*T desired when in Constantinople to have a single 
sheet printed concerning one of the meetings of the 
coming convention in Geneva, to send to a few of the 
participants. It had nothing at all to do with Turkey, 
and all the sheets were to be at once sent out of the 
country ; but when I took the ‘copy’ to one of the 
largest printing establishments in Constantinople, they 
did not dare print it because it contained the words 
‘society,’ ‘union,’ ‘ Christian Endeavor,’ ‘demonstra- 
tion,’ and others equally objectionable. The censor, I 
was told, came twice a day and looked over all the 

cases, and these words would surely get the 





The Finest City in the World. 


OTHING MAKES a city more attractive 
than the two great requisites to the health 
and comfort of its people—pure air and pure 
water. Mr. H. G. Wells, the well-known Eng- 
lish writer, says that New York has an atmos- 
phere purer than that of any other large city in 
the world. New York is near the anthracite 
coal fields, and only lately has the burning of 
soft coal threatened the clear air which natu- 
rally belongs to it. That this danger has been 
averted reflects great credit upon the citizens 
organized to fight it. The act of the State 
board of water commissioners in accepting the 
plans for a new supply for this city authorizes 
the expenditure of an enormous sum of money, 
which is justified because it will bring from the 
Catskills the purest and softest water procur- 
able. New York, which has already the best in 
the way of air, will have the best in the way of 
water. 

Aside from considerations of beauty and com- 
fort, the commercial advantages of pure air and 
water are most important. Many delicate fab- 
rics cannot be manufactured in an atmosphere 
full of smut, nor can certain great industries be 
carried on without a plentiful supply of pure 
water. In the single item of soap there is a 
great saving to the inhabitants of a city which 
uses only ‘‘soft’’ water. What a pure water 
Supply means in dollars and cents is forcibly 








printers into trouble.’’ 

The observation of Dr. Clark that American 
rights will not be respected by the Sultan until 
another American fleet visits the region of Con- 
stantinople suggests a line of practical police ~ 
service for our navy to which even many ardent 
peace advocates will not object. Turkey is one 
of the few remaining nations calling themselves 
civilized where might is the only right and noth- 
ing but force is respected. Turkey has shown 
no interest in The Hague court nor any other 
plan or proposal looking to international unity 
and peace, and there is no probability that it 
ever will while Mohammedanism, which is pro- 
fessedly a religion of the sword, remains as the 
ruling faith. Until the Turk ceases to be a 
Turk in the present sense of the word he will 
remain as an antagonizing and a belligerent 
factor in the affairs of the world, an element 
unreconcilable with all hopes and plans for uni- 
versal peace. 

e e 


The Tramp Nuisance Is Serious. 


T WAS estimated some years ago that there 
were 30,000 tramps in the United States. 
3ut, with its much smaller area and population, 
England is ahead of us in its supply of the genus 
hobo. A committee appointed by the British 
Parliament to investigate the tramp problem in 
England estimates that in seasons of depression 








made plain by the health commissioner of Penn- 
Sylvania, who estimates the cost of typhoid to 
the State at $14,000,000 annually. With pure 
air and pure water, New York needs but one 
thing more to make it a model city —a pure 
government. 


LIVE FISH SHIPPED A THOUSAND MILES. 


INGENIOUS CONTRIVANCE USED IN GERMANY, BY MEANS OF WHICH FISH 


ARE KEPT ALIVE AND IN GOOD CONDITION FOR SEVERAL DAYS 
IN BOXES SUPPLIED WITH WATER VAPOR AND OXYGEN, 
AND TRANSPORTED FOR LONG DISTANCES. 


there are 80,000 tramps in that country, and that 
it is never less than half that number. Legisla- 
tion by Parliament to regulate and mitigate the 
evil is recommended, though no solution of the 
problem short of finding employment and paying 
better wages is regarded as possible. 
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RUSSIANS HUMBLY KNEELING BEFORE CZAR ALEXANDER II. IN THE SUBURBS 


OF MOSCOW. 


Reproduced from Leslie's Weekly August 9th, ISh, and copyrighted. 


Topics and Pictures Fifty Years Ago. 


HE PAST half-century has wrought a tremendous 
change in the attitude of the Russian people 
toward their chief ruler. The ‘‘ White Czar’’ was 
formerly hedged with a sort of divinity, and to his 
subjects he seemed so exalted a personage that they 
almost worshiped him, and deemed it sacrilege to lift 
hand or voice against him, or to question his decrees. 
Their extreme humility in his presence is shown in 
the accompanying picture, printed in LESLIE’S WEEKLY 
this day, 1856, showing a crowd of Russians kneeling 
before Emperor Alexander II. as he was about to 
enter Moscow. Under 


SOUNDING AN ALARM AT FORT VIGILANCE, HEADQUARTERS OF SAN FRANCISCO'S FAMOUS 


VIGILANCE COMMITTEE, THE TERROR OF EVIL DOERS. 


only thing required seems to be that the profit be big 
and fat, in« ‘er that the favored concern may thereby 
feather its nest in the most complete fashion.’’ Here 
the officials of the government are directly implicated, 
and there is nothing done about it. There is every 
reason to believe that graft is no stranger to Britain, 
feels at home in France, and luxuriates in Russia. We 
are afflicted by the graft disease, but we are doing 
something to ameliorate and extirpate it. Like origi- 
nal sin, it cannot be wholly removed, but it may be 
dominated and lessened, and public opinion wili compel 
a surgery that will at least reduce the evil to its mini- 
mum. 


Reproduced from Leslie’s Weekly August 9th, 1556, and copyrighted, 


Francisco. Maine, Michigan, and New York are no 
longer great lumber States, ranking respectively six- 
teenth, fifth, and twenty-first. The Pacific slope and 
the Gulf lead, Washington being the chief lumber 
State and Louisiana the second. Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota are third and fourth. Arkansas, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Texas, Alabama, Georgia, and Vir- 
ginia make, with Louisiana, eight Southern States, all 
of which lead Maine in the amount of lumber pro- 
duced. There is little more white pine in the country. 
It is practically all gone, and one of the difficulties of 
building now is that there is no substitute of quite such 
versatile usefulness. Only 3.5 per cent. of the year’s 

cut comes from this noble 





similar circumstances the 
Czar of to-day would prob- 
ably be execrated by the 
populace, and perhaps as- 
sassinated by a _ revolu- 
tionist. 

In the early days of ‘ 
San Francisco the Vigi- 
lance Committee played a 
great and beneficial part, 
putting down disorder and 
crime with an iron hand, 
and delivering the city ‘ 
from the ruffianism that 4 
once was rampant there. 
The headquarters of the 
committee was the so- 
called Fort Vigilance on 
Sacramento Street. In 
front of the building there 
was erected a breastwork 
of sand-bags, behind which 
were planted cannon com- 
manding all the approaches 
to the building. On top of 
the fort were pieces of ar- 
tillery, and sentinels were 
posted there and else- 
where. Above the roof 
was hung a huge bell, the “ 
ringing of which, when- 
ever occasion demanded, 
summoned the six thou- 
sand members of the com- G 
mittee to the spot, fully 
armed and prepared to do 
battle with the lawless ele- 
ment, or to visit summary 
punishment on a _ con- 
demned offender. The old- : 
time artist whose work is yee > 
here reprinted made a ea 
very spirited drawing of 
the scene following the 
sounding of the alarm-bell. 


* a 
Graft in Europe. 


HAT OUR European 
critics, who are just 
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tree. The once despised 
hemlock furnishes almost 
three times as much. In 
the scarcity of better lum- 
ber, elm, poplar, and bass- 
wood, which the Amer- 
ican of 1850 did _ not 
consider fit for firewood, 
furnish more than white 
pine. How this huge an- 
nual cut of lumber, and 
the ravages of forest fires 
as well, shall be replaced, 
is one of our most impor 
tant problems. 


. ce 


A Fearful “ Fourth.” 


“THAT THE movement in 

favor of a more ra- 
tional Fourth of July has 
had, as yet, little appreci- 
able effect, is evident from 
the list of casualties re- 
ported as a result of our 
latest national celebration, 
with many back counties 
yet to hear from. The 
total number “‘ butchered 
to make’’ the American 
holiday was, according to 
the Chicago Tribune, not 
less than 4,551, a number 
which would make a killed 
and wounded list for a 
first - class battle - field. 
Nearly five hundred acci- 
dents due to fireworks 
were reported for the day 
by the police of Manhattan 
borough. In one suburb 
of New York twenty-eight 
boys were injured. The 
toy cannon and the giant 
fire-cracker seem to have 
been the principal agents 
of destruction, Much of 
the loss and suffering oc- 
oy casioned by this annual 
exhibition of barbarism 








now specially severe upon 
us because of our insur- 
ance scandals and other 
derelictions, have a few 
beams in their own eyes, 
is made evident from a 
speech delivered in the 
German Parliament the other day by one Herr Etz- 
berger. The speaker arraigned the government for 
the monopolies it had created in its African posses- 
sions. One firm, it was declared, has a monopoly 
of the shipping trade, and another is the only one 
allowed to deliver supplies to the troops; a Berlin 
apothecary delivers all the medicines, and another firm 
all the shirts needed by the men. In the matter of 
drugs, shipping, and other things, conditions were de- 
clared to be the same. ‘‘ For service or for articles 
which are plentiful and cheap the colonial department 
gives its favorites almost any sum demanded. The 


1. Admiral Dewey. 2. Thomas R. Proctor. 


ADMIRAL DEWEY AT A G. A. R, REUNION. 
HERO OF MANILA BAY, ON THE OCCASION OF HIS VISIT TO THE ONEIDA COUNTY VETERANS, PHOTOGRAPHED AT THE UTICA (N. Y.) 


PUBLIC LIBRARY, WITH LEADING MEN OF THE CITY. 


publisher of Utica Daly Press.—Courtesy of Utica Saturday Globe. 


The Way the Lumber Goes. 


Hat OUR lumber supply, one of the largest sources 

of our national wealth, is in danger of practical 
extinguishment before many years, seems clear from 
a recent report of the Department of Agriculture. 
According to this showing, the lumber cut in this coun- 
try up to the beginning of the fiscal year was about 
27,738,000,000 feet. The vast proportions of this 
slaughter of the forests may be appreciated by imag- 
ining the lumber to be all of inch thickness, making a 
“‘board walk ’’ 2,000 feet wide from New York to San 


3. Lieutenant Mayer, United States Navy. 4. N. E. Devereaux. 5. Otto A. Meyer, 


cannot be set forth in fig- 
ures. For the weak, the 
nervous, and the sick, the 
Fourth of July is a verl- 
table day of terror. How 
much longer wil! the 
American people submit 
to this yearly abuse of a holiday which, in times past, 
was really the most precious of our national anniver- 
saries, and which again, under sane direction, might 
be made of infinite value in the inculcation of genuine 
patriotism ? 
. a 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


CURES NERVOUS DISORDERS, 


Headache, Insomnia, Exhaustion, and Restlessness. 
Rebuilds the nervous system. 
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AT BRYN MAWR COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA.—Ray Peirce, Pennsylvania. 


ANCIENT TREE AND OLD TOMES IN ST. PETER’S 


CHURCH-YARD, 8ST. GEORGE, BERMUDA, 
Mary Magin, New York. 


(SECOND PRIZE, $3.) CURIOUS POLISH JEW 
DRINK-SELLERS ON NEW YORK’S EAST 
SIDE.— A. W. Cutler, New York. 


LEW DOCKSTADER 


AND BARNEY OLDFIELD LEADING THE | 
DOCKSTADER MINSTREL PARADE AT AUSTIN, TEX., i 


aay { 
IN AN AUTO.—Maurice Kempe, Texas. § i? 
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POTS = 
pat BE 4 “ : 
FIRING A BIG GUN. WITH AN ELECTRIC KEY IN THE BOMB-PROOF AT INDIAN (THIRD PRIZE, $2.) 
HEAD, MD.— Mrs. C. R. Miller, Maryland. 


HUGE KOREAN TIGER (A MAN-EATER), ONE OF THE CHIEF ATTRACTIONS AT THE ZOO 
IN DALNY, MANCHUBIA.——U. N. Owen, Manchuria. 
AMATEUR PHOTO PRIZE CONTEST. 
PENNSYLVANIA WINS THE FIRST 





PRIZE, NEW YORK THE SECOND, AND MANCHURIA THE THIRD. 



























































































ALASKA, THE 


LASKA, THE land of promise to the prospector 
and fortune-hunter, is fast becoming the goal of 
the lover of nature. Vast in extent--covering six 
hundred thousand square miles, with a seacoast nearly 
eight thousand miles greater than that of the Atlantic 
seaboard—it is not surprising that some of the grand- 
est scenery in the world is found in this wonderful 
Northland. Thousands of islands dot her picturesque 
bays, while from the main land the verdure-covered 
mountains run down to the sea, and the spectral beauty 
of their snow-capped summits is magnificent beyond 
description. 

Sailing on Lynn Canal, an arm of the Pacific Ocean, 
between Juneau and Skagway, the hundreds of water- 
falls fed by as many glaciers which come into view, 
the unclimbed heights and the peaceful valleys known 
only to the bear and deer, give one a feeling of gliding 
over some far-away water amid unreal and ever- 
changing scenes. Glaciers peep out from numerous 
mountain-sides, and sometimes lift their cragged heads 
to the very tops of the highest peaks, whilst others 
slope down even to the water’s edge—all telling the 
story of some strange freak of nature. Their forma- 
tion and continued existence is due to the warm Japan 
currents that strike the northwest coast, and which in 
passing over the cold air on the mountain-tops, being 
heavily charged with moisture, become congealed, and 
are précipitated on the mountain summits in the form 
of snow. This continually packs into ice and piles up 
in huge masses assuming fantastic shapes that present 
to the eye a thing of wondrous beauty. The crevasses, 
the result of ice contraction, broaden and deepen, and 
through them flow miniature streams down over the 
moraine, and these become the head waters of some 
mighty river. Glaciers are of a delicate blue in color, 
and in the sunlight glisten with a brightness and a 
beauty that is never forgotten. By some strange 
transformation the water flowing from them becomes 


MAKING 


HE CHURCH Temperance Society of New York 
has made good its claims to practical service, and 
added another beneficent institution to the number it 
has founded, by the establishment of a ‘‘ Longshore- 
man’s Rest ’’ on the west water front, near one of the 
great ferry centres. All the streets in the ferry and 
shipping districts are lined with grog-shops, and a 
better or more strategic position for practical tem- 
perance work could not be selected. One man high 
up in shipping interests told the officers that the long- 
shoremen are ‘‘pawned up to the eyes with the 
saloon-keepers,’’ and that something ought to be done 
for them to offset the work of the grog-shops. There 
are some four thousand longshoremen in New York, 
and at least five hundred of them are to be found in 
the neighborhood of the new resort. The women of 
the Church Temperance Society’s auxiliary have 
undertaken the work. There is to be established a 
general loafing-room for the longshoremen as a starter, 
with plenty of reading matter suitable to the needs of 
the men. This women’s auxiliary has established 
and maintained the coffee-wagons scattered over the 
city, and also the ice-water fountains which have been 
such a wonderful boon to the people of the crowded 
tenement districts. 
Y THE intervention of the courts, laws and ordi- 
nances directed at race-track gambling in Ten- 
nessee and Missouri were some time ago set aside as 
defective on technical points. While court decisions 
of this character are generally sound from a strictly 
legal view-point, it is extremely difficult for a lay 
mind to understand why the judiciary, both of high 
and low degree, so often allow mere technicalities to 
outweigh all considerations of civic righteousness and 
public morality. With the aid of learned and resource- 
ful lawyers, it seems possible, in almost any legal 
controversy where clear moral issues are involved, to 
shift the ground entirely from the consideration of 
these issues and make everything depend, apparently, 
upon the adjustment of disputed points which have no 
relation to the original basis of action. It is chiefly 
by such legal legerdemain that the Percy-Gray law of 
New York State, which permits gambling on race- 
tracks, though generally admitted to be a wholly vicious 
measure, has been sustained by the courts in almost 
every instance on purely technical grounds. The 
great trouble is that while such action by the courts 
may rest on good legal principles, it tends to dis- 
hearten all efforts at reform legislation, and, what is 
far worse, to create a deep-seated distrust of the 
courts themselves as tribunals of justice. 


THE RECENT adoption of a “Book of Common 

Worship ’’ by the Presbyterian General Assembly 
was not, as some of its critics averred, a step back- 
ward by the Presbyterian denomination toward old and 
once discarded liturgical practices, but rather a step 
in advance toward enrichment of worship—a deeper 
and wider range of church life. The use of the forms 
in the book is wholly voluntary, so that individual wor- 
shipers and churches are left wholly free, as before, 
to act according to their own feelings and convictions in 
the matter. The putting forth of the book itself and 
its adoption by the assembly are not the result of any 
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a pea-green, and this shade is maintained until the 
stream is lost in some larger body of water. 

To climb a glacier is by no means mere pastime—it 
is difficult, and even dangerous. It should rarely be 
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Maine—The Builder of Mer- 
chant Ships. 





et ee et et ee ee et oe oe o Oe sg 
sé H, Maine!’ exclaimed her sister States, 
“What have you done to wear 
The silver star of statehood set 
So proudly o’er your hair? 
You have no mines of precious ore 


To spread afar your fame, 
Few mills, or looms, or lowing herds 
To glorify your name.” 


HE pointed to the Kennebec, 
W..ere, straight and strong and tall, 

Her matc!.less pines shot up toward 

The top of heaven’s blue wall; 
And day and night, in storm and sun, 

S:ill sang a melody 
In cadence like the mighty tune 

That rises from the sea. 


sé OU have your gold and silver bars, 
Your factories and mills, 

Your fruits, and grains, and cattle, too, 
Upon a thousand hills. 

I build the gallant ships that wear 
The stars and stripes unfurled, 

And bear your preducts to and fro 
To feed and clothe the world.”’ 

MINNA IRVING. 











THE 


sudden change of sentiment in the denomination, and 
are not in any sense to be regarded as revolutionary. 
For many years past the Presbyterians, in common 
with other non-liturgical bodies, have been using 
specially prepared forms of worship, and the practice 
has steadily grown in favor. The book under con- 
sideration was prepared simply to meet this growing 
need by supplying a compilation of the most approved 
forms to be found in both ancient and modern Christian 
literature. The two chief editors of the work were 
Dr. Henry van Dyke and Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall, 
two men who stand in the forefront among all men of 
the day for Christian scholarship, rare literary taste 
and discernment, and deep and genuine spirituality. 
That a book of worship from the hands of such men 
should be otherwise than rich and full and adequate 
for all needs was not to be expected. 
T IS ALWAYS interesting to know what others think 
of us, especially when our observers are men of 
thought and intelligence, as well as a kindly spirit, 
measurably free from provincialism. Such an one is the 
Abbé Felix Klein, of the Roman Catholic University of 
Paris, who recently visited our shores, and has given 
his impressions of this country in a volume just pub- 
lished in Paris, entitled ‘‘ Au Pays de la Vie Intense,”’ 
which has already run through seven editions, and 
has been crowned by the French Academy. The abbé 
looks upon us with a friendly eye, and especially con- 
cerns himself with the religious features of the coun- 
try. Of course the abbé’s opinions are strongly col- 
ored by his religious sympathies, and in one place he 
goes so far as to say: ‘America, far from being, as 
we had been led to expect, a Protestant country in 
which the Catholic Church was respecte], proved to 
be, in our opinion, a country half theistic and half 
Christian, in which Catholicism holds the highest 
place.’’ Here, it is unnecessary to say, the good abbé 
is astray. The census shows a total church member- 
ship for the United States of over 30,000,000, of whom 
some 10,000,000 are Roman Catholics, which comprise 
virtually the entire Catholic population. In the Prot- 
estant enumeration the young, up to about fifteen years 
old, are excluded. This gives a factor of about two 
and one-half representing affiliated Protestants who 
will, a little later, find place among the communicants. 
In other words, the Roman Catholic population is about 
10,000,000, and the Protestant population about 60,- 
000,000, as the Protestant Church membership rep- 
resents only the older members of the Protestant 
families. 
oo 
A FINE EXAMPLE, both of the growing spirit of 
tolerance among the churches and the tendency 
toward unity, now so marked a feature of church life, 
was afforded the other day, when a Baptist congrega- 
tion in Brooklyn offered the use of its building for a 
portion of the time on Sunday to a Roman Catholic 
congregation which was temporarily without a place of 
worship. The offer was gratefully accepted and the ar- 
rangement worked with perfect satisfaction, it is said, 
to both congregations, the two simply holding their 
services at different hours of the day No good reason 
can be given why two religious bodies, both holding 
and teaching the doctrine of Christian brotherhood, 
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undertaken without a guide, whose services can be 
secured in all the towns of southeastern Alaska, and 
even an old mountain-climber will not venture on the 
ice without creepers and an ice-pole. Trails to these 
natural wonders are not well kept, and deep and cold 
streams must frequently be forded. The underbrush 
is thick and the path not always well defined, and the 
probability of being lost in the wilds of Alaska is not 
so remote to the venturesome. It is some relief to 
the mountain-climber to know that he will encounter 
no snakes or reptiles of any sort, but this consoling 
news is overshadowed by the admonition that a bear, 
dangerous from hunger or from a purpose to protect 
her young, may dispute the pathway with him. Wild 
flowers of gorgeous coloring grow in profusion during 
the short summer and bloom on the edge of the snow. 
The sportsman here may revel in deer, bear, caribou, 
and moose, 

Alaska also contains two of the largest rivers in 
North America—the Yukon, navigable in summer for 
more than three thousand miles, and the Kuskokwim, 
which steamers may safely ply for a thousand miles. 
The fishing is excellent, and the followers of Izaak 
Walton will be surprised to learn that Alaskan waters 
yield salmon, halibut, and cod to such an extent that 
in a single year the value of the salmon pack alone 
amounted to $11,000,000. Here, too, are the highest 
mountains in America, the most prominent being Mt. 
McKinley, which rises more than twenty thousand 
feet above the sea, while from the barren summit of 
Cape Prince of Wales, the shores of Siberia can be 
seen. 

With these colossal works of nature, Alaska, pur- 
chased by the United States in 1867 for $7,200,000 
at that time the butt of jokes and referred to as 
**Seward’s Ice Box ’’—may yet become the vacation 
play-ground of a nation as well as the fulfillment of 
the argonaut’s dream. 


WORLD BETTER 


should not thus worship under one roof ; nevertheless, 
such a combination would have been inconceivable fifty 
years ago. The arrangement also suggests a plan 
whereby church societies of different faiths or denomi- 
nations might often combine and economize in the mat- 
ter of housing accommodations to their mutual profit. 
Many expensive and commodious church buildings are 
in actual use only a fraction of the time by the congre- 
gations to which they belong. Why should not differ- 
ent congregations enter into something like a partner- 
ship arrangement in the building of a church, each 
having the use of it for a certain portion of the time, 
thus reducing the financial burden of church erection 
and maintenance, which bears so heavily on many re- 
ligious bodies, and at the same time setting an effective 
example of kindly co-operation and fraternal feeling 
before the world. Far more rational and more con- 
sistent with Christian professions would sucha plan be 
than the spectacle presented in many communities 
with half a dozen church buildings for as many reii- 
gious societies, each with a handful of worshipers en- 
gaged in a pitiful and unending struggle to pay off 
building-debts and meet current expenses. 
a * 


Suppress the Bill-board Nuisance. 


T IS to the credit of the New York board of alder- 
men that it has passed a resolution prohibiting the 
display of posters carrying immoral or criminal sug- 
gestions. The brazen indecency of billboard ad- 
vertising has become more and more evident of late 
years, and such official action comes none too soon. 
All billboard advertising should, of course, be kept 
within bounds. At its best it is unsightly and offen- 
sive, and if permitted at all in city streets, should be 
made to bear a heavy tax. Chicago and Buffalo have 
begun crusades against the billboards which disfigure 
their thoroughfares, and other cities (including New 
York, we hope) will doubtless follow their example. 
Meanwhile the unsightly billboards in the subway, 
placed there, as the advertising signs in the street- 
cars are, illegally and without authority, still offend 
the public eye. There is plenty of room for these un- 
sightly things, but too little space for the names of the 
streets marking the subway stations. 


The World’s Favorite 


For SKIN, SCALP, Hair, AND HANDS Is CUTICURA 
Soap, MEDICINAL, EMOLLIENT, ANTISEPTIC. 
For preserving, purifying, and beautifying” the 
skin, for cleansing the scalp of crusts, scales, an 
dandruff, and the stopping of falling hair, for soften- 
ing, whitening, and soothing red, rough, and sore 
hands, for baby rashes, itchings, and chafings, for 
annoying irritations and ulcerative weaknesses, a0 
many sanative, antiseptic purposes which readily sug- 
gest themselves to mothers, as well as for al! the pur- 
poses of the toilet, bath, and nursery, Cuticura Soap, 
assisted by Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure, 
is invaluable. The purity and sweetness, the certainty 
of immediate and grateful relief, the great economy 
and simplicity of treatment, have made Cuticura Soap, 
Ointment, and Pills the favorite mother remedies. 
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THE SUN SETTING IN ALASKA AT THE LATE HOUR OF TEN P. M. 



























PICTURESQUE SPOT IN THE WILD AT KETCHIKAN, 


ALONG THE LYNN CANAL WHERE THE MOUNTAINS RUN DOWN 
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IMPRESSIVE MOUNTAIN SCENERY ON THE RAILROAD LINE NEAR SKAGWAY, NEAR THE SUMMIT OF WHITE HORSE PASS IN JUNE. 


GRANDEURS AND’ BEAUTIES OF ALASKA’S SCENERY. 


MASSIVE MOUNTAINS OF OUR FAR-NORTH TERRITORY, A REMARKABLE SUNSET SCENE, A BIG GLACIER, AND AN 
INVITING LODGE IN THE WILDERNESS.—Photugraphs by Mrs. C. R. Miller. See opposite page. 
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T HAD BEEN raining for days, and the black clouds 
brought on an inky darkness when it should have 
been early twilight. A nervous fear, for which she 
could give no satisfactory reason, took possession of 
Ellen Carle, as she sat in the little tower that served 
as a telephone exchange. The lights of the village, 
on the hillside, were not far away, but, seen through 
the darkness and the falling rain, they seemed at such 
a distance that it gave her a sense of isolation. Then, 
too, the wires above were not working, so she knew 
that something was wrong—probably a pole, loosened 
by the long rain, had fallen. That seemed to be the 
impression at headquarters, fifty miles below, and 
they were planning to get a repair gang up there. 

As it was little more than a relay station, from 
which a few lines radiated to the hillside village and 
adjacent farm-houses, at which Miss Carle was sta- 
tioned, this interruption left her practically nothing to 
do except to listen to the beating of the rain and the 
swirl of the river that flowed past the tower. She 
should have been relieved at six o’clock, but she had 
agreed to remain an hour longer to accommodate the 
man who had the night watch. 

Finding no satisfaction and considerable annoyance 
in wondering how much longer she would be kept 
there, she finally drifted to thoughts of less immediate, 
although deeper, personal interest to herself, and it 
happened quite naturally that Harry Wakeford was 
quite prominent in these. Wakeford was a young 
man whom she alternately liked and despised—at 
least, so she thought. She liked him because he was 
entertaining, and she despised him because he lacked 
the vigor and courage that she deemed neces- 
sary to true manhood. He was easy-going, 
good-natured, mild-mannered. He played the 
mandolin, sang dainty love-songs, talked well 
of books and authors, occasionally quoted 
poetry ; but he lacked aggressiveness. ‘That 
other young men in the vicinity openly made 
fun of him did not seem to disturb him in the 
least. Miss Carle, on the other hand, was 
decidedly aggressive, and she did not hesitate 
to say what she would do if she were a man 
and people treated her as some of them occa- 
sionally treated Wakeford. Then, too, Wake- 
ford was not much of a fellow for outdoor 
sports. 

It was the most, natural thing in the world 
that such a man should be regarded with con- 
tempt ina locality where strength and aggres- 
siveness counted for much. His whole code 
seemed to be bound up in the question, 
‘* What’s the use ?”’’ He could see no reason 
for getting into a row because some one 
differed with him as to manner of life, or 
the need of physical prowess. But occasion- 
ally there was something in the way he said 
**What’s the use ?”’ that led to the impres- 
sion that possibly he might wake up if cir- 
cumstances ever warranted it. Miss Carle 
decided, for the twentieth time, that he was 
most entertaining, but that she would rather 
have some one else around when there was 
need of a man who could do things. But this 
was really of no importance whatever, as she 
had known him only a short time, and it was 
probable that he would leave in another 
month. The only reason, she told herself, 
that she gave any thought to the subject was 
that he had betrayed a very marked fondness 
for her company, and, in an indolent and indi- 
rect way, certainly had made love to her. It 
was probably no more than an idle flirtation, 
but—— He said he was getting ‘‘ local color’’ for 
some literary work, and he would n1turally forget her, 
but——— He was really of very little account as a 
man, anyhow, but- Well, she conceded that he 
interested her, but she could not care for a man who 
lacked daring and strength. 

Something struck the tower and jarred it. She 
had been so absorbed in her meditations that she had 
almost forgotten the storm, although the rain was 
still falling and the swirl of the river was louder than 
ever. But what could so jar the tower ? 

The answer came to her instantly : the river was 
over its banks. The river had been high when she 
last saw it, but there had been no thought of this. If 
it had overflowed so suddenly, the water must be com- 
ing over the top of the dam, ten miles above. If the 
water was over the dam, the dam would go. 

She hurried down to the door and found herself 
standing in a few inches of water. Outside, a float- 
ing board was banging against the tower, and this it 
was that had roused her. She threw open the door 
and stepped out, lifting her skirts to keep them out of 
the water. Then, suddenly, she stepped back and 
closed the door. She could easily reach the hillside 
and safety, but she recalled that there were others in 
the path of the flood. Some miles below, a village 
nestled beside the river, and there were scattered houses 
beyond that. 

Delay was as dangerous for her as for them, but it 
was necessary to send some word. She decided that 
she could give them warning and still have time to 
escape to the hillside with news of the coming flood 
for those who lived near enough to the base to be in 
danger. Fortunately, there were only one or two 
houses low enough to be caught in it. 

She was frightened, but her mind worked clearly 
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and quickly as she ascended to the tower room. She 
knew her danger : if the dam broke before she got to 
the hill, nothing could save her. On the other hand, 
if she succeeded in getting word through, the lives of 
many would be saved. For a moment she wondered 
why no one had come to warn her, or, at least, why 
no one had telephoned. Several of the houses on the 
hill had telephones. Then she remenibered that the 
tower alone was on the low land beside the river; the 
people above knew nothing of the danger or of her 
plight. As for those farther up the valley, the con- 
nection had been broken long before. 

The exchange operator at Long Hollow, below, was 
exasperatingly slow. The little exchange there was 
in a building that was also used as a post-office, and 
she was often kept waiting when she tried to raise the 
postmaster. Now, however, every minute was of im- 
portance. Possibly he had stepped out with some 
message, or had gone to his rooms above; he was a 
careless and aggravating man. And the water was 
rising and various objects were bumping against the 
tower. She would try once more. Then her duty 
would be done and she would start for the hill. 

Two minutes later, her ‘‘call’’ still being unan- 
swered, she hastened down to the door. She was ina 
panic of fear now, the nervous strain having fairly 
overcome her. The water was up to her knees, and, 
as she stepped outside, some large, heavy object struck 
her legs and she collapsed. Fortunately, the door 
faced the current, so she was thrown back into the 
flooded tower, where the floor was a little higher than 
the ground outside and the water not so deep. She 


“ BEFORE SHE COULD STATE HER PREDICAMENT THE TOWER WAS FRIGHTFULLY JARRED.” 


regained her feet and clambered back up the stairs 
There was a small gully between her and the hill, 
where the water would be waist-high. If she could 
not keep her feet where it was only knee-high, what 
chance would she have in the gully. She miust call 
for help. 

There were several men she could reach by tele- 
phone, among them some big, husky fellows; but 
somehow, in this emergency, she did not think of 
them. It was the house where Wakeford boarded 
that she rang up. He answered himself ; she recog- 
nized his voice. Then, before she could state her pre- 
dicament, the tower was frightfully jarred, and her 
fear completely overwhelmed her. She spoke no 
word, but only shrieked. There was a startled ex- 
clamation at the other end of the line, and she distinct- 
ly heard the words, *‘I’m coming.’’ In some strange 
way this quieted her: she did not reason, but she ac- 
cepted it as a fact that he would come—this easy- 
going man of little prowess. 

He would come. There was nothing for her to do 
but wait and She suddenly remembered the peo- 
ple down the valley, and, calmly now, tried again to 
get Long Hollow ; but there was still no answer. It 
was maddening to know their danger, to have means 
of communication, and, through their neglect, to be 
unable to give them warning. The postmaster would 
surely be back soon, if he had gone out, but would he 
be back before she had to leave? How could he be 
notified then ? 

From headquarters, of course. Why had she not 
thought of that before? She could reach headquarters 
over the trunk line, and they could telephone back. 

She heard steps on the stairs as she was giving her 
message, and, as she finished, she was picked up 
bodily from her chair— wet, bedraggled, her hair 
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stringing down, but still, fortunately, small enough to 
be no heavy burden. ‘‘ Thunder! you’ve been in it !’’ 
was the comment she caught, and there was no other 
word said as he carried her down and out. 

At the door he paused a moment to brace himself 
for the shock of the swirling current. She felt him 
stagger, as floating objects struck him, and once he 
went down on one knee, which brought the water 
above his waist and still further drenched her. But 
he regained his feet, again braced himself, and slowly 
advanced in the direction of the hill. 

It was hard and desperate work. The smaller ob- 
jects struck and bruised him, and there was ever the 
chance that something large enough to knock him over 
would come rushing down. If he once fairly lost his 
footing there would be little chance of escape. She 
knew this, but her hysteria of fear was gone. With 
one arm around his neck, she lay quiescent in his arms. 

At the edge of the little gully he paused a moment, 
then went cautiously down, down, until the water was 
breast-high. He swayed a little with the force of the 
flood ; for a moment she thought they would be swept 
away, but she moved never a muscle, and he succeeded 
in keeping his balance. She noted, however, that they 
were moving down-stream ; he had to give a little to 
the force of the current, and they were getting be- 
yond the houses on the hillside. Lights were moving 
about, showing that people were awake to the danger, 
but the two in the flood were hidden by night and rain. 

As they came out of the gully, there was one last 
struggle. A large tree-branch loomed up suddenly a 
few feet away. In the gully it would take but a slight 
shock to upset them, and it was even worse 
on the incline leading up fromit. He stopped 
short to let it pass, balancing himself care- 
fully and bracing himself as well as possible to 
withstand a shock.- One of the smaller pro- 
truding branches caught her gown, and for a 
moment they swayed uncertainly. If it did 
not swing loose they would go with the 
branch, swirling down the stream. She felt 
his fierce effort to overcorre this new force ; 
she felt the slight jar as one of his feet 
slipped in the mud, and then-—a long strip of 
her gown went with the branch, and he still 
stood breasting the current. In afew more 
stcps he had reached shallower water and 
the current had become gentle. 

He paused then, to regain a little of his 
breath, but on the instant there cane a roar 
from far up thevalley. Theu .n had broken. 

Gripping her more tightly, he ran. She 
knew when they left the water, and she knew 
that they would have to get much higher on 
the hill to escape this second flood. She felt 
him stagger; she knew that his physical 
strength was exhausted and that pure grit 
and nerve force kept him up ; she tried to tell 
him to put her down, for she could climb with 
him ; and then he stumbled, and she knew 
nothing. 

She found herself in his arms when she 
regained consciousness. They were higher 
up the hill now, and the water was tearing 
over the spot where he had stumbled; it 
came aimost to where ke sat on the hillside, 
but the worst was over, and it was receding. 

It gradually dawned on her that both arms 
were around his neck, and she gently disen- 
gaged them. He took each arm in turn and 
put it back where it had been, and she held 
him a little closer. 

Wet, bedraggled, muddy, worn, torn, 
bruised, they looked silently into each other’s eyes, 
and there was no need of the spoken word. 

He drew her closer in a fierce embrace, and kissed 
her. 


e * 
Increasing the Weight of Letters. 


THE MOST important action of the recent Universal 

Postal Congress at Rome was the recommendation 
for an increase of the international letter-weight unit 
from half an ounce to an ounce, making the rate five 
cents for the first ounce and three cents for each ad- 
ditional ounce. If Congress would follow this up by 
an increase of our domestic two-cent letter-weight unit 
from one to four ounces, with a rate of one cent for 
each additional two ounces, a great public demand 
could be met and the postal revenues largely increased. 
It is a matter of record that every reduction of postal 
rates and every important improvement in the postal 
service have been followed almost immediately by 4 
large increase in the use of the mails and an enlarged 
postal revenue. This was the case when the weight 
unit of the English letter was increased in 1897 from 
one to four ounces. In the six years following this 
increase the increase in the number of English letters 
delivered was 685,500,000, as against an increase of 
187,200,000 in the preceding six years, and in the 
same periods the increase in postal revenues was 
$9,986,000. Ample evidence from other sources might 
be cited in support of the principle that a liberal and 
progressive postal policy is, at the same time, 4 good 
business policy. 

2 * 


ABBoTT’s Angostura Bitters make the best cock- 
tail for family use. Druggists. 
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The Busiest Street in the World 


ONE OF THE most interesting phases of the ex- 
pansion of a great city is found in the growth and 
changes of its streets. Just as *‘new occasions teach 
new duties,’’ so do new physical conditions in a city 
require variation in the form and extent of its thor- 
oughfares. If the resident of the Manhattan Island 
of Peter Stuyvesant’s time could return in the flesh, 
the amazing changes which the years have brought 
would overwhelm him. He would see that the tower- 
ing sky-line had encroached on river and bay. Old 
Castle Garden (now the Aquarium) and a large portion 
of Battery Park in the interval have risen from the 
bay, and where the insistent waters of the Hudson 
River lapped the shore at high tide, but a few feet 
west of Broadway, is now a centre of tremendous 
industrial activity. Three streets, Greenwich, Wash- 
ington, and West, were laid out under water. As 
dirt and refuse have been thrown in they have crept 


By John P. Fritts 


sevoort Street to Twenty-third Street, yields almost 
two-thirds. In this section the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company alone pays the city more than $223,000 a 
year for the privilege of maintaining its freight and 
passenger terminals. The White Star Steamship Com- 
pany is paying $85,000 apiece yearly for two piers. 
These figures give an idea of the great value of pier 
privileges along West Street. 

It is practically an impossibility to give accurate 
figures as to the number of passengers and the amount 
of freight handled by the various transportation com- 
panies which touch West Street, because no such 
compilation has been made. Take the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company. During each twenty-four-hour 
period 170 trains arrive from the West at its Jersey 
City terminal, and all the passengers are bound for 
New York. In arush hour one day a conductor and his 
assistants counted 4,800 people on a single train. In 


ning of the street at historic old Whitehall, is the 
landing-place for fruit steamers. Here, on certain 
days, trucks are lined up by the hundreds, and there 
is a scene of marvelous activity when the work of un- 
loading begins. Within an hour after the steamer 
reaches the pier, the truck-loads of fruit are being 
hurried to various distributing points and sent to all 
parts of the East. Monday is ‘‘ commercial travelers’ 
day,’’ when thousands of wide-awake salesmen may 
be seen hurrying to the ferries on their way to catch 
early trains. The arrival or departure of a great ocean 
liner is always an inspiring sight, and such happenings 
occur daily at the West Street piers. Oddly enough, 
the only street cars which run along this broad thorough- 
fare are pulled by horses, and the ‘‘ belt-line’’ tracks 
and antiquated equipment remain as a relic of the days 
before New York “‘grew up.’’ At night the scene 
on West Street is an animated one. The flickering 
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THE ANTIQUATED HORSE-CAR, JAMMED IN THE PARADE OF 
TRUCKS, A COMMON SIGHT.— A, LF. Dunn. 


up and up through the advancing and receding tides, 
until finally their ‘‘made’’ surfaces have come to be 
listed among the valuable assets of the New York 
City corporation. West Street commands by far the 
most attention, because, skirting as it does the Hudson 
tiver front for two and one-half miles, it forms the 
frontier of the city’s ceaseless activities. Beyond 
question it is the busiest street in America, and in 
respect to the amount of freight handled, it is perhaps 
the busiest in the whole world. 

West Street at the water-line presents a network 
of piers and docks for its whole length. Most of the 
great steamship and railway transportation compa- 
nies have their pier terminals there, and other steam- 
ship companies have built their terminals on the New 
Jersey shore opposite ; so that all transatlantic, and a 
large share of the continental, travelers must cross 
West Street in coming to or leaving the city. When 
one considers the great number of short-trip travelers, 
including commuters, who daily make their way in 
and out of the metropolis across this busy thorough- 
fare, a faint idea of its importance may be gained. 
Manhattan Island has thirty-two miles of water-front, 
and the city of New York derives, approximately, 
three and one-half million dollars yearly in rentals 
from its docks and ferries. Of this great revenue the 
West Street section, from the Battery to and includ- 
ing the new marginal street which extends from Gan- 
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ONE OF THE MANY POLICEMEN WHO REGULATE TRAFFIC ON 
WEST STREET.— A. 2. Dunn. 


the month of October, 1905, the Market Street (New- 
ark) ticket office of the Pennsylvania sold 82,000 
round-trip tickets, to say nothing of the one-way 
fares. All these people cross West Street on their 
way to the city, and the figures given suggest but im- 
perfectly the heavy travel from all sources which is 
focused on this busy section. 

A stroll along West Street will prove interesting to 
all lovers of the picturesque. Pier 1, near the begin- 


ACRES OF GROUND COVERED EVERY DAY WITH GOODS LANDED 
FROM STEAMERS.—A. FP. Dunn. 


lights against the straggling rows of buildings along 
the water front make a unique setting for the motley 
throngs of pedestrians hurrying homeward, the roist- 
ering longshoremen and shouting truckmen, and the 
whole presents a picture of New York life which is 
not soon forgotten. 

West Street proper is seventy feet wide. The de- 
partment of docks and ferries has added one hundred and 
eighty feet to this for the entire length, and in many 
places the thoroughfare has been extended in width to 
four hundred feet. When the Dutch occupied the quaint 
village of New Amsterdam, at the lower end of the 
island, in 1626, the high-water line was at a point one 
hundred and twenty-five feet west of Broadway 
about the present east line of Greenwich Street. Low- 
water line was at Washington Street (then known as 
‘*Low Water ’’ Street), and West Street was the old 
bulkhead line. It is difficult to conceive of the loneli- 
ness and solitude of the Hudson River shore at that 
time, when its waters washed the fortified palisade just 
west of where the new and magnificent custom-house 
now stands. In 1723 the ‘‘streets under the water ’”’ 
were ordered surveyed by the town aldermen. The 
same ordinance which gave being to Greenwich and 
Washington streets made a beginning of the vast array 
of wharves which now line the shore, and provided for 
filling in the land to form the present great thorough- 
fare known as West Street. 


























4 HUNDRED THOUSAND PASSENGERS CROSS WEST STREET DAILY.—A. E. Dunn. A MAZY TANGLE OF TRUCKS FURNISHING A KALEIDOSCOPIC PICTURE.—A. E. Dun2. 
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How Superb Ocean Liners Tempt People To Travel 


By Harriet Quimby 








HEN ONE considers the art and skill which have 
been devoted to furthering the comfort and con- 
venience of voyagers across the Atlantic, it is no longer 
surprising that the number of persons crossing each 
season has almost doubled within a period of three 
years. During the early months of spring it is 


and the dining-rooms and saloons are more like those of 
a metropolitan hotel thana ship. Inplace of the stuffy 
little cabins of old-time ships, the up-to-date liners are 
equipped with rooms en suite with baths, full-length 
mirrors, and wardrobes, and even the smaller cabins 


This ship also boasts the largest kitchen of any of 
the liners plying between New York and Europe. It 
may seem a trite statement to make, nevertheless it 
is beyond dispute, that eating is one of the pleasures 
of life, and especially is this realized when one day 

of invigorating sea air encourages a usually 





possible to secure passage from this side only by 
applying several weeks in advance; and, com- 
mencing in July and continuing until the last of 
September, the same difficulty is experienced by 
those who wish to return from Europe to this 
country. Between January Ist of this year and 
July 20th, 64,593 first-cabin and 54,133 second- 
cabin passengers sailed from the north Atlantic 
ports. This shows an increase of 2,888 first-cabin 
and 5,800 second-cabin over that of last year. 
The booking this season would have been even 
greater had it not been for the recent San Fran- 
cisco disaster, which compelled several thousand 
persons to forego trips incontemplation. Amer- 
icans are the greatest travelers in the world. The 
annual passenger travel on railways in the United 
States represents a journey of one hundred miles 
for each person in the country. Every day over 
2,000,000 people are being conveyed over the 
various railway systems of the different States. 


It is not surprising, therefore, with a traveling fH 





public of such large proportions to provide for, 





timid appetite to a marvelous boldness, and the 
person arranging for the second trip across 
will be very apt to inquire into the culinary 
skill of the ship’s chef. Eating on any of 
the ocean steamers is a continuous perform- 
ance, and no sooner is breakfast finished than 
bouillon is served on deck. A service of fruit 
and crackers comes between bouillon and lunch- 
eon, and in the afternoon it is a constantly 
changing selection of fruit, ices, tea, and cakes. 
On the French ship the cooking is naturally char- 
acteristic, and from the time one steps on deck 
the atmosphere of the ship becomes Parisian 
even to the language. In the dining-room wine 
flows like water, and French cooking unlike any- 
thing of the American-French restaurants in 
New York is the daily menu. Perhaps that 
which appeals more to the universal taste than 
anything else from the vessel’s kitchen is the 
bread—delicious, crispy, daintily-browned bread 
rolls, made fresh for every meal, and often 
served warm. The bread made on the Provence 








and with journeys of thousands of miles becoming 
constantly more frequent, that the various rail- 
way and steamship managers should bend their 


CORNER OF THE ELABORATE LOUIS XVI. SALOON ON THE NEW FRENCH 


LINE STEAMSHIP. 


cannot be duplicated except in France, Spain, 
or Cuba. It has been explained that the excel- 
lent bread of these countries is due to the fact 
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ELECTRIC OVEN ON AN OCEAN LINER, WHICH WILL ROAST TWO DOZEN FOWLS AT ONE TIME. 


efforts toward making it possible for their patrons to 
enjoy all the comforts of modern hotel life while they 
are speeding along over lands and seas. 

The luxury of ocean traveling, as typified in the 
magnificently-appointed ocean liners, has been widely 
described and commented upon, but a far more note- 
worthy achievement, from the view-point of practical 
men, is exemplified in the successful attempts that 
have been made to combine the highest attainable de- 
gree of comfort with very moderate cost, as has been 
done in the case of several of the big ocean liners. 
The new French liner, La Provence, now making its 
fifth trip across the Atlantic from New York to Havre, 
typifying as it does every feature of floating luxury 
known to modern ship-builders, decorators, and furnish- 
ers, is a splendid illustration of the height attained in 
catering to and satisfying the demands of the travel- 
ing world of to-day. There was a time, and not so 
long ago, when crossing the ocean seemed quite 


are provided with all the furnishings of a well ap- 
pointed boudoir. Many of those on the Provence are 
decorated and furnished in the style of the Louis XVI. 
period, with upholstery of dainty cream and vellow 
embroidered silk. The main saloon is also fitted out 
in furnishings of the Louis XVI. period, and the wood 
carvings, marble pilasters, and bronze fixtures are un- 
usually elaborate and costly even for a modern liner. 
But the Provence, because of her very recent launch- 
ing, has probably more modern features than any of 
the other ships. Among the novel luxuries she offers 
are to be found hot and cold running water in some of 
the cabins, an elevator which conveys passengers from 
one deck to another, a manicure parlor, a roof-garden 
which, with flowering plants and general airy effect, 
is very like a typical roof-garden of New York, and 
in its gymnasium are several features for healthful and 
pleasant exercise that cannot be found on older boats. 


“LA PROVENCE’S” KITCHEN, THE LARGEST ON ANY TRANSATLANTIC LINER. 


that the flour is not subjected to the same process of 
grinding and regrinding that is used by firms in this 
country, and that by the simpler process the flavor of 
the wheat is preserved. However that may be, the 
bread is different from and better than anything found 
on American soil. 

An interesting corner of the Provence’s kitchen con- 
tains the electric oven, which roasts two dozen chick- 
ens or turkeys at one time. Electricity is not liked 
for general cooking, but the steady, even heat is par- 
ticularly good for roasting, and the fowls, placed on 
spits which are constantly turning, are roasted in a 
short time in this oven, which is one of the very few 
of its kind in use. Another feature of this 1906 liner 
is the type of life-raft, which, in case of accident, can 
be launched in one minute by merely pulung a lever 
which sends it into the sea—a decided improvement 
over the old-time rafts, which require the strength of 

several men to hoist and send over the ship’s 





an undertaking, and the person who had ventured 
twice or thrice was brave in the eyes of his as- 
sociates. But, significant of the wandering spirit 
developed in America within the last decade, a 
few days ago the writer was speaking with a 
man, not a professional traveler, who had made 
eighty trips across ; and to the moneyed man or 
woman of this century a record of from ten to 
twenty trips across is not so extraordinary as to 
causecomment. With the recent races between 
the Provence, of the French line, and the Deutsch- 
land, of the Hamburg-American line, the two 
fastest passenger steamers afloat, the eight or 
ten days formerly spent on the waves between 
here and Europe have been reduced to a trifle 
over six, and during these six days the vessel is 
not only in constant communication with land, 
but every morning a paper containing brief ac- 
counts of the news features of the world is 
printed and distributed free of charge among 
the passengers. 

Because of their bulk and weight the large 








side. This life-raft, which was invented by H. 
K. Maston, the steward-in-chief of the Provence, 
will carry sixty people, three days’ provisions, 
and a quantity of fresh water. It is so built 
that it cannot overturn. 

Although the second-class cabins on the large 
ocean steamers are better by far than the first- 
class on the coast liners, Americans are averse to 
traveling second class. A spirit born with the 
average American encourages the expenditure 
of extra money to travel first-class and to make 
up for it by economizing when he reaches land. 
Caste, even caste of money, does not obtain 
with the American, and to be separated, because 
of lack of dollars, by a rope, over which one can- 
not venture, between the first and second cabins, 
is so galling that the average traveler of Amer- 
ican birth saves until he can afford to have the 
best and can hold his head as high as the wealth- 
iest on board. To the foreigner this spirit is pure 
foolishness, and the majority of foreigners 0 
small fortune would much prefer to accept the 








liners are comparatively steady, and few storms 
of the summer are of sufficient strength to roll or 
toss them. The broad decks are like small streets, 


HOW A LITTLE SAILOR LAD ON’ A STEAMSHIP MAY LAUNCH AN 
IMPROVED LIFE-RAFT HOLDING SIXTY-FIVE PERSONS. 


comfortable accommodations and really good _ 
furnished to the second-cabin passengers, and lan 
with an extra fifty dollars or so in the pocket. 
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MARTIAL SPECTACLE AT THE NEWPORT (R. I.) NAVAL TRAINING STATION—2,500 APPRENTICE SEAMEN LINED Ui FOR INSPECTION—RECEIVING-SHIP “ REINA MERCEDES” (CAPTURED FROM SPAIN) 
IN BACKGROUND. 
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THIRD DIVISION FIRING SQUAD AT THE NEWPORT NAVAL STATION GETTING INTO POSITION FOR PRACTICE. 

















FIRING SQUAD IN ACTION—GUNNERS DISCHARGING CANNON, AND SUPPORTS WITH SMALL ARMS LYING DOWN IN REAR. 




















ARTILLERY PRACTICE BY THE FIRING SQUAD ON THE BLUFF IN FRONT OF THE NEWPORT NAVAL WAR COLLEGE. 


TRAINING “MEN BEHIND THE GUNS” FOR THE AMERICAN NAVY. 


MIMIC WAR-SCENES AT THE NEWPORT (R. I.) NAVAL TRAINING STATION, WHERE APPRENTICE SEAMEN ARE FITTED 
FOR DUTY ON OUR WAR-SHIPS.—Photographs copyrighted by Enrique Muller. 
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A Loafer’s Paradise—The Muskoka Region of Canada 


URS IS distinctively an inquiring age, an age 
which, like the visitor to the circumlocution 
office, of whom Dickens tells, wants to know, you 
know. It has come to pass that a man cannot even 
take his summer outing in peace. He must stand and 
deliver answer to the question, *‘ Why do you go where 
you go, and what reason can you give for not going to 
some other place ?’’ Having been thus interrogated, 
modestly, but confidently, I reply. 

Summer after summer I repair to the Muskoka re- 
gion of Canada, which is situated on what are known 
as ‘‘the heights of Ontario.’’ I do so because summer 
is the ordained time for loafing, and Muskoka is a 
loafer’s paradise. Observe, I don’t say that Muskoka 
is the loafer’s paradise, for I recognize—ours being an 
age of toleration that ‘‘ there are others.’’ It takes 
several ingredients to make a genuine loafer’s para- 
dise. It must be—as Muskoka is--sufficiently remote 
to prevent one from being called back to town on too 
slight a provocation. It must be as Muskoka is 
well off the line of railway. People with satchels and 
things, hurrying to or from a railway station, the 
rumbling of baggage-wagons, the puffing and whistling 
of loconotives — such “features of the landscape ’”’ 
sooner or later (generally sooner) get on the nerves of 
a loafer, and so prevent him from . 


By William H, McElroy 


ness is “‘‘lost,’’ since he holds, with Walter Savage 
Landor, that *‘ idleness is sweet and sacred.’’ 
Muskoka has one engaging characteristic—a virtue, 
in fact—which differentiates it from some other sum- 
mer resorts where the fishing is good. We Muskoka 
fishermen refrain from padding our fish stories. It is 
not, perhaps, that we are nore enamored of veracity 
than devotees of the rod and line elsewhere, but sim- 
ply that wedon’t have to pad them. What we catch- 
the large-mouth bass, the small-mouth bass, the pick- 
erel, the brook trout, the salmon trout, the maski- 
nonge, and the rest, are so sizable that it would be not 
alone wicked, but gratuitously silly, to go beyond the 
truth in affidavits touching their weight. Henry 
Thoreau, in his ‘‘ Week on the Concord and Merrimack 
Rivers,’’ has a paragraph on the pickerel, which con- 
tains this pleasing fish story: ‘‘I have caught a pick- 
ere! which had swallowed a brother pickerel half as 
large as itself, with the tail still visible in its mouth, 
while the head was already in its stomach.’”’ We 
never talk that way in Muskoka. Between us we 
have caught a good many pickerel, weighing all the 
way from four to sixteen pounds ; but we never pre- 
tended to have landed a double-decker with the tail of 
the smaller pickerel “still visible.’’ Our statements 


course the encyclopzedia may hint at, but can hardly 
make an inquirer feel, its attractive qualities, its varied 
beauty, its tranquillity, its refreshing freedom from 
the conventionalities—some of them so wearying 
which civilization breeds. People who long to loaf go 
to Muskoka in ever-increasing numbers. But it still 
smacks of the primeval—of the fine old days when the 
world was young and nothing was sophisticated. 


Vast Host of the Destitute in England. 


‘THE APPALLING destitution existing among the 
masses in England which has been emphasized 

by the hunger parades in London and by the in- 
vestigations of Mr. Charles Booth and others, lends a 
force and significance which cannot be evaded to the 
contention of the English Laborites that the present 
industrial system in England should be radically re- 
formed. For it should go without saying that there 
must be something fundamentally wrong in a system 
under which a country rich, strong, and prosperous 
as England is to-day should at the same time have 
millions of its people on the verge of starvation. 
About 884,000 persons received poor-law relief in 
England last year, while in addi- 





enjoying a perfect loaf. Then, 
again, the paradise must be inclu- 
sive of long stretches of woods 
and waters; and the fishing must 
be good in the waters, while the 
woods must be mostly pathless. 
Byron sang : 


There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is society where none intrudes. 


(Byron was an ideal loafer.) 
The path sugge-ts the foot of man, 
and so fails to harmonize with 
**the bliss of solitude.’”’ The 
woods and waters of Muskoka meet 
these requirements. 

Another constituent of a bona- 
fide loafer’s paradise is good, brac- 
ing air. Now, I don’t mean to 
affirm that in Muskoka we invari- 
ably ‘‘sleep under blankets,’’ as do 
the explorers up north who are 
searching for that elusive pole ; for 
the paradise warms up now and 
then. But I do say that, taking 
the Muskoka air “* by and large,’’ 
it cannot be improved upon any- 
where, and therefore is the sort 
that a fastidious loafer loves to 








tion to this great army of paupers 
more than twice as many more per- 
sons were estimated to be in actual 
need of the necessities of life. In 
view of this situation, one can sym- 
pathize with the arguments of Mr. 
Keir Hardie, the labor leader, when 
he appeared before Sir Henry 
Campbell - Bannerman, the new 
prime minister, recently, to urge 
the adoption of old-age pensions. 
He was told that there was no 
money with which to pay such pen- 
sions. Mr. Hardie declared that 
the excuse of no money had been 
made twelve years ago; that in 
the interval the government’s ex- 
penditure had advanced by nearly 
two hundred million dollars a year, 
half of which went in *‘ wasteful 
expenditure on the army and 
navy.”’ The total extra cost of 
providing pensions for the aged 
poor is estimated at from fifty 
million to sixty million dollars. 
Since 1895, however, protested 
Mr. Hardie, fifteen hundred mil- 
lion dollars has been ‘‘ squandered 
on a war which did no one good 
except the contractors.’’ Eng- 








breathe. Muskoka has another par- 
adisaical feature. I have seen the 
skies of a good many countries, in- 
cluding the much-vaunted skies of 
Italy. But never have I seen any which were more 
exquisitely blue by day or displayed a more radiant 
**spangled heavens ’’ by night than the skies which 
bend over Muskoka. The reader may smile at this 
point, accusing me of allowing a partisan enthusiasm 
to run away with my narrative. But I beg to assure 
him that he will be doing me an injustice. Like 
Truthful James, in his famous account of the game of 
euchre in which Ah Sin took a hand, “‘ I state but the 
facts.’’ 

** What do you do in Muskoka ?”’ is one of the vain 
questions with which I am confronted. We don’t do 
anything—except incidentally. We go to Muskoka to 
be rather than to do ; doing is the last thing that con- 
cerns us. ‘‘ The happiest nations,’’ we are assured, 
** are those which have no history.’’ That is the way 
the loafer who loafs at Muskoka feels about his in- 
dividual history, in the summer. A salient reason 
why he is so happy is that his summer loafing does not 
lend itself to history. We fish, we talk of fishing ex- 
cursions that have been or are to be, we gaze at the 
clouds, the stars, the shifting shadows ; we row boats, 
we paddle canoes, we bow! on the green, we look on 
while the youngsters dance ; during the ‘‘open’”’ sea- 
son we shoot (or, at all events, shoot at) deer, fox, 
partridge, and, perchance, a bear ; we unfold to one an- 
other our respective theories of the universe, we stand 
pat on or readjust the tariff, we explain to the Can- 
adians why Canada ought to annex herself to the 
United States, and the Canadians, listening good- 
naturedly, reply that when two and two make five, 
but not before, Canada will seriously entertain such a 
proposition ; we read, but often forget to turn the 
pages ; we saunter, we walk, we swim, we dream 
dreams and exchange stories, most of which celebrated 
their centennial the year the first of the Pharaohs was 
born. We are apt todo some of these things—on 
our real busy days. The bard who wrote the ad- 
monition 


Count that day lost whose low descending sin 
Views from thy hand no worthy action done 


doubtless meant well. But he who loafs in Muskoka 
declines to ‘‘count ’’ the days, for any purpose what- 
ever. He allows them to glide by, like life’s daily 
recurring blessings—uncounted. Counting is work, 
makes him think of a counting-house, and he will have 
mone of it. Besides, he feels that no day spent in idle- 


DELIGHTFUL SUMMER SCENE IN MUSKOKA, CANADA—-THE MORNING BOAT COMING IN AT “ THE BLUFF,” 


LAKE ROSSEAU. 


concerning the pickerel, like those concerning any other 
fish which is attracted to our lines, are clothed with a 
Homeric simpiicity. 

A few summers ago one of us, after a battle which 
lasted over half an hour, drew out of Crane Lake a 
fiercely protesting maskinonge. What did it weigh? 
We simply said “‘it weighed over twenty pounds,”’ 
and let it go at that. Of course the temptation was 
great, considering how long it took to land him, to 
report that he weighed twenty-nine and a quarter 
pounds. But we never yielded to it. Furthermore, 
Dr. Jame; A. Henshall, in his ‘*‘ Book of the Black 
Bass,’”’ states that small-mouth bass have been caught 
which weighed between six and seven pounds. Ask 
any of us who have fished the waters of the heights 
of the Ontario if ever they were lucky enough to land 
a small-mouth bass weighing between six and seven 
pounds, and we will promptly reply in the affirmative. 
But you can’t get any of us to claim that he ever got 
a small-mouth bass that was heavier than seven pounds. 
As has already been remarked, ‘‘I state but the 
facts.’’ 

There is yet another reason why Muskoka finds 
favor in our eyes; and that is the comforting con- 
sciousness we have of not being cramped for room. 
Seeing that Muskoka and the sections which are her 
next-door neighbors constitute an area of some ten 
thousand square miles, there is no immediate danger 
of their becoming a congested territory. There is a 
story of a man who declined to accept a nomination 
for Governor of Rhode Island. ‘‘I’m an enthusiastic 
pedestrian,’’ he explained, ** and if I should be elected 
Governor my long walks before breakfast might take 
me out of the State, thus embarrassing Rhode Island 
by the absence of her chief executive.’’ Muskoka 
public officials are free from such apprehensions. 

James Russell Lowell in one of his delightful letters 
remarks that “‘ instructive articles should be sweetened 
as much as possible ; for people don’t naturaliy like to 
learn anything and prefer taking their information as 
much as they can in disguise.’’ I have not aimed to 
write an instructive article in regard to Muskoka, 
with her hundreds of lakes and islands, an article re- 
plete with the information which may be found in 
** Baedeker’s Muskoka.”’ If there isn’t such a guide- 
book, the reader who would know ‘‘ something def- 
inite’’ about this charming, unspoiled region is re- 
ferred to the encyclopzedia—under the letter M. Of 


land’s outlay for the current 
year on her navy alone is over 
three hundred million dollars, one 
great war-ship, the new Dread- 
naught, having cost nearly ten million dollars. All 
this, while pauperism increases and millions suffer for 
want of food and clothing. It is this senseless and 
criminal extravagance in the direction of increasing 
war expenditures which is recruiting the ranks of 
socialism in every civilized country. In France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Belgium, and England representatives of 
the workingmen are making the stoutest opposition to 
increased armaments, because the sorest burdens of 
war always fall on workingmen. 


Demand ter Chan Food. 


ONE AMERICAN PRODUCT EVERYBODY KNows IS 
PURE AND CLEAN. 


LEAN FOOD to eat and drink is as desirable as 
pure food. Unclean food can never be healthful 
—neither enjoyable. Nothing can so quickly steal 
away one’s appetite or destroy the enjoyment of a 
pleasure—be it eating or drinking—as the mere 
thought, perhaps it is not clean. In these days of 
much agitation as to clean and unclean food we are 
often at a loss what to eat and drink. There is a sense 
of distrust of what is set before us. ‘‘Is it clean?” 
That is the question we ask ourselves and its very ask- 
ing turns us away. 

It is the method of ‘‘handling’’ in the manutac- 
ture of a food product that makes it clean or not 
clean. Pabst beer is not ‘‘handled.’’ It is manufac- 
tured from the purest materials by the most scrupu- 
lously clean machinery by the exclusive Pabst method 
of brewing, which is most exacting in its cleanliness. 

Pibst beer is a clean, wholesome food, and the 
Pabst brewery is a model of cleanliness. No other 
food factory in the world can show such a record of 
cleanness in the process of manufacture as the mam- 
moth Pabst brewery, where the famous Pabst Blue 
Ribbon Beer is made and bottled. From brew to bot- 
tle or keg Pabst beer is never touched by human 
hands ; it never enters tube, pipe, or storage tank that 
has not been perfectly sterilized beforehand, and, in 
fact, in its entire process of manufacture it never 
comes in contact with anything but sterilized utensils 
and pure filtered air. ; 

When you pour out a glass of Pabst Blue Ribbon 
Beer you know you have a food that is clean and pure 
and wholesome. You will not distrust it. You will 
not ask ‘‘Is it clean ?”’ 
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FIFTEENTH UNITED STATES CAVALRY, EN ROUTE FROM FORT ETHAN ALLEN, VT., RESTING OPENING CANNED SALMON AT THE CAMP OF THE FIFTEENTH UXITED STATES CAVALRY. 
IN CAMP AT STUYVESANT FALLS, N. Y.~-Smith Smith, 












































TWENTY-THIRD UNITED STATES INFANTRY, FROM SACKET’S HARBOR, N. Y., IN CAMP FIFTH UNITED STATES INFANTRY, FROM PLATTSBURG, N. Y., PASSING THROUGH ALBANY, N., Y. 
AT WHITESBORO, N. Y.—Radway. Say les. 
’ 
TROOPS BOUND FOR THE GREAT ARMY MANCG:UVRES AT MOUNT GRETNA, PENN. 
DETACHMENTS OF UNITED STATES CAVALRY AND INFANTRY WHILE ON THEIR LONG MARCH TO THE GREAT DRILLING-GROUND FROM NORTHERN NEW YORK AND VERMONT. 
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THE CORN-HUSKERS FROM DAVENPORT, IA. 
































COOK’S FAMOUS FEMININE DRUM COBRPS. a 
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KANSAS CITY'S SYMBOLIC FLOAT—PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S LARGEST MAN IN THE PARADE—A WHOLE SHOW 
bon FIGURE PROMINENT. 


BY HIMSELF. 
re 
“ill 


CLEVELAND'S TALLY-HO AND ITS LOAD OF 
FAIR PASSENGERS. 
IMPOSING ANNUAL PARADE OF THE ORDER OF ELKS, 


SNAP-SHOTS OF THE RECENT PROCESSION AT DENVER, COL., IN WHICH 15,000 PERSONS TOOK PART AND MANY FINE FLOATS WERE EXHIBITED. Photographs by M. Archiloul 
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NEVER STRUGGLE WITH A DROWNING PERSON FROM 
THE FRONT. 














DON’T LET THE DROWNING MAN CATCH YOU AROUND 
THE NECK. 
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THE RIGHT WAY TO SWIM TO LAND WITH A 
DROWNING MAN. 














ALWAYS APPROACH A DROWNING PERSON FROM THE REAR. 


RIGHT AND THE WRONG 


SEASONABLE HINTS TO AMATEUR LIFE-SAVERS WHICH MAY PREVENT THE LOSS OF MANY A SWIMMER’S LIFE. 


THE 


A Story about Rockefeller’s Pastor. 


O BE THE spiritual director of a great church is to 
invite overwhelming demands upon the time, 
patience, and generosity of the incumbent. There is 
a church in the city of Cleveland which John D. Rocke- 
feller attends. It is made up from a down-town popu- 
lation, and is presided over by a minister who seldom 
refuses a hearing to any one, even the meanest speci- 
men of the genus tramp. His name is Dr. Charles A. 
Eaton. His study is raided every week by hundreds 
who come to ask favors of every conceivable de- 
scription. At the rate of twenty or thirty a day they 
come, each with his story, to which the pastor listens 
with what grace he can. Some want positions, some 
want cash. Others demand that the pastor go out 
and settle family quarrels, chastise an incorrigible 
husband, or return a delinquent wife to a deserted 
hearthstone. This is what happens to a minister 
who gives himself soul and body to his work, and 
wears no intimidating shield of sanctity. 

One Sunday morning the pastor in question spoke 
on the duty of Christians, not only to help one an- 
other, but to spend some of their time, and also some 
of their money, for less-favored brethren. Continuing, 
he said he wished he could give everybody what they 
wanted most~ all that was good for them-—and make 
them happy. 


WAY 


‘In fact,’’ he said, “‘I often do enjoy this priv- 
ileze. I can sit down, and in fifteen or twenty min- 
utes distribute several millions of dollars to all sorts 
and conditions of men. I usually begin by endowing 
a few colleges; then I build a great tabernacle on 
this corner, perfectly fitted for all the needs of reli- 
gious work in this city. Then I pay off a few mortgages 
for people who are trying to save their little homes, 
or maybe I send a lot of bright boys and girls away to 
college. After I get rid of all the money I started 
with, and everybody is happy, I wake up to find out 
that I am only a poor preacher after all. Then [ 
go to work.”’ 

At the conclusion of the services, an unkempt indi- 
vidual stood at the platform steps to catch the pastor 
as he came down from the pulpit. 

““Well, my man, what can I do for you?’’ asked 
the pastor, taking the man by the hand. 

““T liked what you said about helping people along. 
If you practice what you preach I’d like to have a 
quarter. ’”’ 

‘*You’ve got me, old boy !—here’s the money,”’ 
laughingly responded the preacher, diving into his 
pocket and producing the coin. The man was begin- 
ning a tale of woe, when the pastor said, ‘‘ Come out 
to my house to-morrow morning and we will talk it all 
over.’’ Monday morning saw the tramp waiting on 
the front porch of the ministerial summer home. 


A POOR METHOD OF KEEPING THE DROWNING ONE'S HEAD ABOVE WATER. 


TO RESCUE THE DROWNING. 


Photographs hy J. R. Sehmidt. 


** Well, what’s the trouble ?’’ said the preacher, 
taking a seat on the steps with the tramp. 

“You said you believed the rich ought to divide 
with the poor. I thought I would come out and see 
how much you could give me,’’ was the modest re- 
sponse. 

““ What do you do for a living ?”’ asked the preacher 

“* Nothin’.’’ 

““ Nothing ! How do you live ?’’ 

“* By lyin’,’’ said the tramp. 

““Are you telling the truth now ?’’ questioned the 
minister. 

“Yep !’’ 

**Do you want to work ?’’ 

** Nope,’”’ said Mr. Tramp. 

Fire began to gleam in the preacher’s black eyes, 
and he said, ‘‘ Tell me why I, who work hard for every 
dollar I get, should give money to you, who refuse to 
work, and live by lying ?’’ 

The tramp twirled his dirty hat in his hand, but 
said nothing. 

“*T think, my friend, that you had better be mov- 
ing off this porch and down that road, or— I might 
hurt you.’’ 

As the athletic form of the preacher advanced upon 
him, the tramp “‘ moved”’ at an energetic pace, manl- 
festing little taste for muscular Christianity as a per- 
sonal application. MAC. 


asked the preacher. 


























POLICEMEN PICKING UP A PERSON PROSTRATED ON THE PAVEMENT BY THE HEAT. 


PLACING A HOT-WEATHER VICTIM IN A PATROL WAGON FOR CONVEYANCE TO A HOSPITAL. 


THE GOOD SAMARITANS OF TORRID MIDSUMMER. 
HOW LUCKLESS PERSONS OVERCOME BY THE HEAT IN OUR CITIRS ARE QUICKLY CARED FOR BY THE POLICE.— Photographs by J. R. Schmidt. 
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REFUGEES RECEIVING CLOTHING AT THE SCOTT RESIDENCE. BREAD-LINE AT THE SCOTT HOME, ALL APPLICANTS REING TREATED KINDLY. 
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FAMILY OF REFUGEES ABOUT TO LEAVE SAN FRANCISCO FOR A 


MRS. A. W. SCOTT BUSY AT A DESK IN -HER FINE HOUSE WHICH 
NEW HOME IN SAN JOSE. 


WAS CONVERTED INTO A RELIEF STATION. 
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HANDSOME MANSION OF MR. AND MRS. A. W. SCOTT, 
WHERE THOUSANDS OF REFUGEES HAVE BEEN 
GIVEN FOOD AND CLOTHES. 
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TAL. PRESENT VIEW OF ONE OF THE NUMEROUS CAMPS WHERE THE REFUGEES FOUND SHELTER 


SAN FRANCISCO’S REFUGEES THREE MONTHS AFTER THE FIRE. 


THOUSANDS OF THE NEEDY STILL IN CAMP AND AIDED AT A WEALTHY WOMAN’S HOME, USED AS A RELIEF STATION, 
UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE CALIFORNIA WOMAN’S CLUB.—Photographs by Dr. F. W. Stapf. 
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LESLIE 


Street. That was in the days of long 
ago, when a single great and powerful 
financial intellect controlled the opera- 
tions of Wall Street. Daniel Drew, 
Commodore Vanderbilt, Jay Gould, and 
Russell Sage each had his day. The 
power of any one of these men in Wall 


Street was potential. It was not over- 
whelming, because if it had been they 
would have left nothing for any one else. 
More recently controlling influences in 
Wall Street have been in the hands, not 
of a single individual, but of a group 
of financiers. Their power is based 
their ability to control, through bink- 
ing and insurance 
amounts of ready capital. 
insurance-reform laws and the conse- 
quent public agitation have limited the 
scope of some of these leaders, and bid 
fair to limit them still further. 

We are therefore moving on different 
lines from those which prevailed twenty- 


on 


The recent 


five years ago, when I had my first real 
experience with Wall Street affairs. 
Sometime before that date I had met 


Russell Sage, and had come to esteem 
him as a man of great personal power, 
wonderful ability, and remarkable re- 
sources, Some of my most valuable and 
instructive axioms of Wall Street came 
to me through Mr. Sage. He was the 
most influential friend and adviser that 
the late Jay Gould had, and he told me 
of one operation in which Gould, in 
recognition of Sage’s friendship and ad- 
vice, had given to the latter shares in a 
Western road then almost worthless, 
which afterward rose to such high 


Hints to 


connections, large , 


| figures that the stock netted more than | 


a million dollars. But Jay Gould did 
not take into his confidence always his 
close advisers. When Gould was de- 
pressing Manhattan Elevated shares for 
the purpose of securing control, I said 


| to Mr. Sage, when the stock was selling 


| his 
| kled as he replied with a merry laugh, 
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at less than 30, that it looked like a very 
promising purchase. In his quick, in- 
cisive way he immediately replied that 
his belief was to the contrary. Shaking 
| his head, he said, “‘ Mr. Gould does not 
believe in it, and he knows all about it.’ 
Within two days the stock began to rise, 
and with such rapidity that I could hardly 
follow it up. It simply went out of 
sight. I felt a little. grieved, because 
but for Mr. Sage’s decisive opinion [ 
would have bought liberally at the low 
figures and realized a splendid profit. 
When I called upon Mr. Sage within a 
week I ventured to refer to the remark- 
able advance in Manhattan Elevated 
and expressed regret that I had not “‘ got 
aboard.’’ ‘The old financier—and he was 
not a young man even then—speaking 


with unusual warmth, declared that 
Gould had deceived him, and that he had 
no doubt that Gould had bought the 
stock liberally at its lowest figures. He 


said he felt offended and hurt, and de- 
clared that Gould should not have treated 
him in such a shabby way. I knew that 
Sage was speaking honestly and express- 
ing his mind freely, for he had often 
given me his confidences and I had never 
betrayed them. Misery loves company, 
and I left Mr. Sage’s office somewhat 
relieved. In a few days, when, accord- 
ing to my custom, I dropped in again, 
the subject of Manhattan Elevated came 
up, and I asked if Gould had explained 
peculiar conduct. Sage’s eyes spar- 


“* Oh, yes ; we fixed things up all right. 
He was operating absolutely alone in 
Manhattan, but he came in and explained 
the circumstances to me, and did the 
fair thing.’’ This was all right for 
Sage, but Mr. Gould had left me out 
of his proposition, as well as out of 
his confidence, and there was not much 
consolation in this reflection at that time. 

While thus reminiscing I may be 
pardoned for saying just a word regard- 
ing the real Russell Sage. He was one 
of the most pleasant, companionable, as 
well as one of the most clear-headed, 
men I have ever had the pleasure of 
meeting. He kept his word with every- 
body. He never made a promise that he 
could not keep. But he made few prom- 
ises, and he gave his word grudgingly, 
and only when there was reason to give 
it. He was brought up in poverty, and 
naturally became close and economical, 
but he had everything that he felt he 
wanted, and if ne wasted no money on 
extravagances it was because the latter 
had no attraction for him. His home on 
Fifth Avenue was richly furnished, and 
more than comfortable. His benefactions 
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were generous and frequent. He gave 
liberally to those who deserved his benef- 
icence, but paid no attention to the 
thousands of begging letters that poured 
in upon him. He paid the last cent he 
owed, if he ever owed any, and he ex- 
pected the last cent from his debtors. 
He did not believe in beggary, and he 
never encourazed it. He was constantly 
doing nice things for those whom he be- 
lieved worthy of his aid and support, and 
he never asked acknowledgment or re- 
turn, and sometimes did not even receive 
common gratitude. He was deeply in- 
terested in politics, and surprised me a 
few years ago by referring to the fact 
that he was an interested figure way back 
in the Henry Clay campaign, and the 
leader in the desperate struggle to make 
General Banks speaker of the House. 

Russell Sage was a good man, a patri- 
otic citizen, a lover of his home, and a 
leader among men. His riches were not 
accumulated by the modern methods of 
corporation grafting. They piled up be- 
cause he knew how to keep his money, 
and to keep it accumulating day by day, 
hour by hour, and minute by minute. 

he became one of the richest men of 
his time, and when they laid him, at the 
age of ninety years, peacefully away, 
even those who had been most cruel in 
their criticism acknowledged that he had 
ever been just, fair, and honorable in 
every dealing. 

It will be a long time before Wall 
Street will have another Russell Sage. 
The tendency of wealth is now toward 
display. If a man is not extravagant, 


if he does not indulge himself in the most | 


luxurious tastes, he becomes immediately 
the target of those who, because mean 


| themselves, believe that everybody else 








is meaner. The followers of the simple 
life must keep out of Wall Street or take 
the consequences. The promoter who 
enriches himself 
water into the corporation he controls, 
and selling the watered stock and bonds 
to a confiding public, need only scatter 
his wealth lavishly at summer resorts, 
the gaming-table, or along the ‘* primrose 
path of dalliance,’’ and he will be called 
the prince of good fellows, If he makes 
his home life simple, if his tastes are 
normal and moderate, 


are in the direction of quiet, generous 
deeds of benevolence to the sick, the 
poor, the hospital, and the church, he 


must beware. The yellow kids will get 
after him, and the yellow press and maga- 
zines will set ali their muck-rakers at their 
dirty work. Let Russell Sage rest in 
peace; he is beyond the reach of the 
muck-raker at last. 

The situation in Wall Street has not 
been substantially changed, and will not be 
until certain disturbing elements nolonger 
disturb the equilibrium of things. 
have not realized in this country the ex- 
tent of the apprehension caused in Europe 
by the revolutionary disturbances in Rus- 
sia. Wall Street looks at things too often 
only at close range. It does not stop to 
think that a revolution in Russia might 
precipitate a panic in Paris. French 
holdings of Russian securities are esti- 
mated at over a billion dollars. The re- 
cent panicky decline in Russian bonds has 
entailed tremendous losses on _ those 
(principally in France) who purchased 
them at the high figure of their emission. 
A panic in Paris would surely bring 
about unfavorable conditions in London, 
Berlin, and, sympathetically, in New 
York. The overthrow of a great empire 
is an event in history, and Russia seems 
slowly but surely drifting toward its 
inevitable fate. At this time, when we 
have had an unwarranted speculation in 
certain lines of stocks and in some com- 
modities, when our credit is badly 
strained and money in increasing de- 
mand, it only needs some startling and 
unexpected event to stir the market to 
its foundation. 

We have not yet recovered from the 
shock of the ’Frisco earthquake. The 
shrinkage in securities sold on our ex- 
changes since that event is not less than 
half a billion dollars. The break in the 
copper stocks largely sold on the Boston 
market aggregated over $150,000,000. 
Proof of the over-speculation in the cop- 
pers was found in the rapid decline in 
some of these stocks, in several cases 
fully one-half of their highest figures. 
Tense conditions are always dangerous, 
especially when money is tight and finan- 
ciers apprehensive of further trouble. 
It is not surprising that the public 


, 2 | itcan largely increase its earnings. 
in a day by pumping | 


if his benefactions , 


We | 
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Money-makers 


therefore is keeping out of the stock 


merket and waiting to see what will 
— 
B.,’” New York City: They are not members 


of. the Stoc k Exchange, and I can get no rating. 

’ New York: 1. You are entitled to the divi- 
pee on stocks you have bought, whether you 
have paid for them in whole or in part. 2. I do not 
unders tand your second inquiry. 

T. M.,’’ Cincinnati, O.: Insiders appear to have 
purchased it on the recent decline, in expectation of 
dividends in the fall, but it has had adecided rise. It 
should have been bought a year ago, when | called 
attention to its merits, and when it sold at half the 
prese nt price. 

“C.Y.,””’ Indianapolis 1. 
by the Guanajuato that the 
paid about New Year’s Day. 
among the oldest mines in Mex xico. 
of the richest districts. 3. I have 
you the facts that you ask for in detail. 


Announcement is made 
first dividend will be 
The Guanajuato are 
They are in one 
not room to give 
You can 


secure them by addressing the Guanajuato Gold 
Mines C ompany, 57 Broadway, New York City. 
“J.J.S.,”” New York.: Chicago Union Traction, 


both common and preferred, represents very little 
equity in the property, as the bonds ahead of the 
stock probably exceed the assets. When the stock 
was issued it was supposed that it represented cer- 
tain valuable franchise rights, but the courts upset 
this contention, and it looks as if the traction 


shares, under a reorganization plan, might have to 
stand an assessme nt. 
F.,”’ Cripple Creek, Col.: 1. It originated in the 





busine 2ss department. The reports regarding 
Anaconda-Sonora all seem to be good. The Vic- 
toria Chief, now being organized by Colonel R. H. 
Hopper, 100 Broadway, New York City, and selling 
at a low figure, also has had very favorable advices 
from those who have seen it. Write to him for par- 
ticulars. 3. An experienced miner who has been all 
through the Calumet and Arizona declares it is one 
of the greatest mines in the world, but even miners 
are sometimes mistaken. 
“'N.,” Fredonia, Penn.: 1. I know nothing more 
than that heis appare aie doing a large and profit- 
able business. His friends speak highly of him and 
of his properties. They are not Wall Street con- 
cerns. 2. see no reason why a company able to 
pay 16 per cent. dividends, and having its headquar- 
ters in New York City, where money can be bor- 
rowed more reasonably than anywhere else on a 
good proposition, should be compelled to sell stock 
to the public. Nothing is said about the amount of 
the capital stock, and no balance-sheet is given you. 
I agree with you that the rate of dividends is too 
good to be offered. 
F.,”” Oneonta, N. Y., and “ P.,”’ Zanesville, O.: 
I have repeatedly said th: at Greene Con. C opper is re- 
varded as a great mining proposition, and | have 
reason to believe that some of the leading copper in- 
terests in the country within the past year or two 
were willing to purchase control at twenty-five dol- 
lars a share. It looks as if an effort were being 
made to buy the stock as cheaply as possible. The 
Greene has always had too high a price of produc- 
tion, and if it can reduce the cost of making copper 
It is possible 
that an effort will be made to reduce or pass the 
next bi-monthly dividend. If successful this might 
still further depress the shares. The stock can be 
bought to any amount through a broker 
R.,”’ Salt Lake City: 1. As I have often ex- 
plained, one sells a stock shcert when he sells it 
without owning it, in the belief that it will go down. 
When he sells it he borrows the stock to make the 
delivery, and if the stock goes down he buys it at 
the lower price, and then returns it to the borrower. 


The difference between the price at which he sold 
and the lower price at which he bought is his 
profit, deducting the commis ions. If you haveasuf- 


ficient deposit with your broker to cover the pos ib il- 
ity of loss, he will sell a stock short for you. 2. When 
stocks are loaned an arrangement is made ‘by the 
borrower to carry them, or pay interest—hence the 
expression, “loaning rates.”” 3. Massachusetts Gas 
for a long time has been talked of for an advance 
The stock is highly watered, and at this time it is 
not particularly attractive. Nor is it earning suf- 
fic ‘ient to justify dividends. 

“H. Q.,” Raleigh, N. C.: 1. The cfficers of the 
Dominion Copper Company are now making a visit 
to the property in British Columbia. I am told that 
the output of the mines is rapidly increasing, and 
that the net profit will more than meet the interest 
on the bonds and leave something for the stock. It 
would not surprise me if Dominion should some day 
sell considerably higher unless there should be a 
drop in the copper market. 2. A statement of the 
earnings of the Lake Superior Corporation is prom- 
ised for the information of the shareholders shortly. 
The} latter are certainly entitled to know what this 
company is doing. It has been constantly claimed 
that earnings all along.the line were showing a sub- 
stantial improvement. The prosperity of the stec! 
and iron industry should - strongly reflected in the 
report of Lake Superior. The profits of Ame rican 
Chicle last year were $1, 4, 000, an increase of $200,- 
000 over the preceding year, after paying 6 per 
cent. on the preferred, and 13 per cent. on the com- 
mon, stock. Over $440,000 was added to the surplus. 
The common sells at 180. I recommended its pur- 
chase when it was le s than half that figure. That 
was the time when insiders were buying. 
Continued on page 141 


jaWath a 
Sparkling 
Spring Water 


Absolutely pure, wholesome, 
healthful. 

Received the highest 
award at every 
World's Fair at which 
it has been exhibited 
in competition with 
all other table waters. 

Sold at all leading 
hotels, restaurants 
£ and cafes, Try it 

“ew. | then order a case of 
your local dealer. 

Our booklet, “It’s What's 

Inside’’ gives many ree- 

ipes for delicious sum- 

mer drinks. It is yours 
for the asking. 


Hiawatha 
Spring 
Company ? 
Order Hiawatha Today. 
Leuts {t PARK CHPANY. 
Distributors, 


Minneapolis, New York, 
Chicago, St. Paul, Duluth 
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fe Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 





MAKE $10. 00 A DAY 


One man and one machine can do we 
this witha 


PETTYJOHN 


Concrete Block 
Machine 





\n opportunity TO THE FIRS 
ro WRITE Us from each local- 
ity to start a BIG PAYING 
LUSINESS with small cap- 
ital, If youare going to build , 
ahome youshould haveit. Whole outfit costs only $125.00. 
sand, Water and Cement only materials required, One 
man can make 200 blocks daily. Machine sent on trial, 


Write ror PARTICULARS 


The PETTYJOWN COMPANY, 674 N.Slath St. Tetre Houle, Ind. 


A Shoe Market in China. 


HARRY R. BURRILL, special United 

States consular agent in China, rec- 
ommends that the manufacturers of this 
country try to capture the Chinese shoe 
trade. It is estimated that the lower 
classes spend about $1.50 per capita an- 
nually for shoes, and the higher classes 
from $3 to $10. China’s population of 
400,000,000 makes this a very important 
market, if it can be exploited. Although 
Chinese boots and shoes are made by the 
cheapest labor in the world, they are 
hand-made, and it is believed that a bet- 
ter machine-made article might be sup- 
plied at a ‘low enough figure to make it 
popular. The shoe worn by the natives 
has a leather or cotton-cloth sole, above 
which is a layer of rags or paper or 
feathers, with cotton-cloth next to the 
foot. The uppers are of cotton, satin, 
velvet, ete. 











| have been in a number of years. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from page 140. 


“*x.,”” Schenectady, N. Y.: 1. I know of none 
excepting technical publications, and these would 
hardly interest you. 2. I never heard of the mining 
proposition to which you refer. 

M.,” Walnut, Ill.: I do not believe in the suc- 
cess of the scheme for an electric air line from Chi- 
cago to New York. It is not by any means new, 
and if suchaline would be a great financial suc- 
cess, the railroad kings of the country would speed- 
ily, — the money to build it. 

’ Altoona, Penn.: The Victoria Chief prop 
oem are bei sing Porno by Colonel Robert H. Hop- 
per, of 100 Broadway, New York. Colonel Hopper 
believes that this wiil be a rival to the famous Bis- 
bee Camp. None of the stock has been put on the 
market yet, but Colonel Hopper is disposing of a 
limited amount of shares among his friends at what 
seems to be a very reasonable figure. A spec ulation 
of this kind is more attractive than one in a mining 
property regarding the management of which you 
know nothing. 

= C.,” Providence, R. I.;: Southern Railway 
preferred is reasonably safe for investment, but not 
more so than the Toledo St. Louis and Western 
4 per cent. bonds, selling around 80, or Southern 
Pacific preferred, which now nets about 6 per cent. 
One of the safest investment securities, if bought 
so as to yield 4 per cent., is the municipal bonds of 
the city of New York. They are free from taxes. 
The 4 per cents. were recently sold around par, and 
in time ought to command a good premium. 

*“'W.,’’ Cleveland: 1. As I have stated, it is an- 
ticipated that the Chesapeake and Ohio dividend, 
following that of the B. and O., will be increased, 
but there is no certainty about it, for a conservative 
course at this time would not justify increased divi- 
dends. This is evidenced by the fact that some 
railroad and industrial corporations are paying more 
for borrowed money than their securities are return- 
ing in dividends to the investor. This is not a 
healthy condition of affairs. 2. I would not be in 
haste to get into this market. 

‘Strength,’’ Toledo: Traders in this market, 
who have not lost any money, but who have made a 
little in spite of its vagaries during the extensive 
liquidation, operated largely in dividend-payers 
that had been showing persistent strength, such 
as Amalgamated, Union Pacific, and St. Paul. The 
fact that Union Pacific has been borrowing a large 
amount of money has been regarded as suspicious. 


are lower than they have been in ten or twelve years. 
Savings banks and insurance companies are evident- 
ly not investing as feely as they have been. 
NEw York, August 2d, 1906. JASPER. 
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Life-insurance Suggestions. 


[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of readers of LBSLIE’S WEEKLY. No 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be 
inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed 
advisable. Address “Hermit,” LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York.| 


AFTER CONCEDING all the faults and 
weaknesses, and even all the crimi- 
nalities, which have been charged against 
the big life-insurance companies, no hon- 
est, intelligent, and unprejudiced person 
will, or can, deny that, despite all this 
showing, the cause of life insurance in 
this country and beyond has profited enor- 
mously by the push, the brains, the cap- 
ital, the business acumen and financial 
skill which these companies have put into | 
it. Even if the motives underlying this 
pushfulness and financial enterprise were 
open to question and the results not alto- 
gether what they should have been to 


| policy-holders, who that is cognizant of 


The reason for the borrowing has not been dis- | 


closed. I have no doubt that something beneficial 
to the interests of the shareholders is contem- 
plated, but until Mr. Harriman shows his hand, the 
public will not know what it is. 

Copper,”’ Hartford, Conn.: 1. I do not believe 
that the tendency of the copper market can long 
continue in an advancing direction. It is more 
likely that overproduc tion of the metal will result. 
I would not be in a hurry to speculate in copper 
shares on the Boston market. Somebody’s fingers 
will be burnt before the Boston craze is over. The 
recent slump in Raven from $8 to $.75. is only an 
evidence of what may happen in some other di- 
rections. 
costs a little more. 2. The quoted interest rates for 
money are not as low as they appear. If you under- 
took to borrow large amounts on time, the price 
would be nearer 6 per cent. than 5 percent. I look 


| for pretty tight money before the close of the year. 


*M.,”’ Philadelphia: 1. The ups and downs of 
Reading show how dangerous it is for an out- 
sider to trade on either side. While I believe that 
most of the stock market is still too high, and will 
sell a great deal lower before a year is over, I do not 
advise purchases on the short side of any particular 
stock, because cliques are in such control that they 
are able to punish the shorts sometimes at 4 little 
notice. 2. Compared with other copper stocks, 
Greene Con, looks reasonable around 20. The fact 


Better buy a dividend-payer, even if it 


that the recent issue of stock by the company was | 
underwritten at 25 by insiders should also be borne | 
in mind. 3. I would not sell my Malt preferred ex- | 


cept at a good profit. I think you will get it eventu- 
ally. 4. All reports from the Anaconda-Sonora con- 
tinue to be favorable. 

L.,”’ Nashville, Tenn.: The mining engineer 
who reported favor: ably on the Sierra Con. is Colonel 
William A. Farish, of Denver, who stands very well 
in this profession. 2. Originally, Sierra Con. stock 
was given as a bonus with the bonds. The bonds 
were disposed of sometime ago, and the last sales of 
the stock were at 1.25, as announced by the com- 
pany. 3. The report of Colonel Farish and the 
prospectus of the company can be obtained by ad- 
dressing Colonel Robert H. Hopper, vice-president, 
100 Broadway, New York. 4. The shares of the 
Victoria Chief have not been offered at public sales 
as yet. The organization of the company is in the 
hands of Colonel Hopper. Samples from the mines, 
which he shows at his office, 100 Broadway, New 
York, are certainly very rich. He invites public 
ingpe ction of them. 

3onds,”’ Portland, Me.: The Japanese 4s com- 
aaa a highe r price than the Russian bonds, be- 
cause of the danger of a revolution in the latter 
country. Ido not regard the Japanese 4s as a first- 
class investment. ‘The credit of Japan is over- 


| ° 
| belongs the credit. 


| credit where credit is due. 


| probably cost you more than the old-line policy 


| have a guarantee that will mean something. The 


strained, and the government is doing all it ean to | 


meet the tremendous burdens imposed upon it by the 
recent war. 
to cease hostilities as Russia was, and that the for- 
mer would have found it extremely difficult to have 
continued the war for another year. The drop in 
the Russian interior 4s to less than 70 has led many 
German bankers to purchase them freely in the be- 
lie. that the Russian government is secure. This 
belief appears to be stronger in Germany than in 
England or France. If the Russian government can 


| be maintained, the Russian 4s and 5s are cheap. 
A 


ll bonds are selling much lower now than they 
Municipal bonds 








Covering a 
Defeating 62 competitors 


WINNER 

OF THE 
VANDERBILT 
CUP RACE, 
1905 





15-20 H. P., $4,750 





The VICTORIOUS 


DARRACQ 


FIRST WATER COOLED CAR IN 2- 
distance of 46.44 miles on 2 gallons ot gasoline 





40-60 H. P. Demi Limousine 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES 


Darracq Motor Car Company 


AGENciEs: In Boston, Chicago, and Philadelphia 


FIRST in SPEED 
FIRST in ENDURANCE 
FIRST in ECONOMY 


GALLON EFFICIENCY TEST 


including 16 foreign cars 


HOLDER 
OF ALL 
WORLD'S 
SPEED 
RECORDS 


20-32 H. P., $6,000 


1989 BROADWAY 
Bet. 67th and 68th Sts. 








It is no secret that Japan was as ready | 





the immense forces set at work by these 


| companies, and the equally itmense field 


covered by them, can doubt that great 
good has come to the world both directly 
and indirectly through these efforts ? 
The life-insurance companies have 
taught the principle of co-operation in a 
practical and effective way, and as no 
other human agency could have done. 
They have taught habits of prudence, 
economy, thrift, and foresight to vast 
numbers of people who would not, in all 
likelihood, have acquired such _ habits 
from any other source. They have in- 
spired an uncounted host of men, young 
and old, to more patient, persistent, and 
energetic service in behalf of those de- 
pendent upon them, and thus have helped 
many to realize the meaning of the poet’s 
words that deeds of kindness, mercy, and 
goodness done to others have a reflex in- 
fluence upon the doers. The tremendous 
strides made by life insurance during the 
past thirty or forty years are due, it 
must be remembered, chiefly to work 
performed by the very companies who 
have been under the fire of criticism dur- 
ing the days recently past. If this 
advancement has been a good thing for 
the people and the country —and who 
will deny this ?—then to these companies 
With all our criti- 
cism, let us not fail to be just and to give 


“H.,”” Bath, Me.: The Mutual Reserve came 
out of the life-insurance investigation in this State 
with a rather poor showing. Several of the officers 
have been indicted. 2. If I were insurable else- 
where, I would make the change. 

/*1..,”’ Richmond, Va 1. The agent is right. 
At your age a life policy for $1,000 would cost you 
less than you spend on your cigars during the year. 
You certainly spend more than fifty cents a come. 
2. You can make the policy payable to the bride, 
ong, ~— it oo oh ed - you wish. 

L.,”’ Cleveland, The policy that pro- 
wre... an annual dlividend onal suit your circum- 
stances best. 2. While the rate may be less in 
the assessment association at the outset, it will 


before the end of the term. 3. It is well enough to 


one from the assessment concern is a promise but 
not a guarantee. 

L.,’’ Rochester, N. Y.: 1. Pay no attention 
to hysterical appeals to you from various self- 
appointed shareholders’ committees to turn your vot- 
ing proxies in to them. You may be jumping from 








the frying-pan into the fire. You will get no 
vreater advantages in the three great life-insurance 
companies than you willin the smaller and equally 
successful ones. The New England companies 
are fully as good as those of New York, and some 
gir ve the m the preference. 

F.,’” New York: Whatever the policy provides 
must obviously be jyour form of contract with the 
Mutual Life. You cando no better with an outside 
broker than you can with the company itself. Just | 
at this time, when the three great New York com- 
panies are exceedingly anxious to satisfy their 
policy-holders, they will do better with you in mak- 
ing a settlement than any one on the outside. It is 
impossible to calculate the equity in the policy with- 
out a thorough knowledge of the case, and as the 
decision rests, in its final analysis, with the com- 
pany, it would be far better to present the matter 
fairly and squarely, and ask what will be offered in 
settlement. Of course the agent’s statements 
amount to nothing unless they have the guarantee 
of, the ecomrany behind them 

T. 1.,’? Watertown, N. Y.: 1. While your friend 
may be right in his argume nt that if you put your 
money in a savings bank it will amount to more, at 
the end of twenty years, than the returns from a 
life-insurance policy, yet you must bear in mind 
that if, at any time within the twenty years, you 
should di», your family would have only what you 
have accumulated in the bank. A policy for $2,500 
would cost you about $1.00 a week. If you should 
die the day after you took out the policy, your 
family would receive the $2,500. If you should die 
the day after you made your first deposit in the 
savings bank, your family would only get the insig- 
nificant amount you deposited at that time. 2. It all 
depends upon what kind of insurance you would like. 
The Prudential Life has a great variety of polici ies. 
If you will drop a line to Department “N.,”’ Pru- 
dential Life, Newark, N. J., and state your age, and 
ask that they submit different forms of policies for 
$1,000 each, they will send you samples that you can 
inspect, and you can multiply the cost of the insur- | 
ance by the number of thousands that you desire to 
take. 
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The sensation of the day in the Motor World. 
\ great, big, handsome, luxurious Motor Car 
which comes to the purchaser complete in every 


detail of equipment, as here shown, ready for 
the touring trip—nothing to buy but the gas- 
oline. 

lhe Motor Car of greatest flexibility—award- 
ed first prize for flexibility at the open-air show 
and carnival on the Empire City Track, New 
York—and there were sixty contestants. 

Awarded second prize in the economy test. 

The Motor Car of correct mechanical con- 
struction—built by practical men. 

The Motor Car with an air-cooled motor of 
proven reliability wider all climatic conditions, 
on all roads, with a speed range of from 2 to 
45 miles an hour on the high gear—with an 
ample reserve fc ree alway sto be depended upe ym. 

The Motor Car of few parts, and every part 
it has nothing to ** get out of order.” 

A Motor Car of quick accessibility it has 
no mysteries to unravel—it is easy to under- 
stand and operate. 

The Motor Car which in beauty, design, and 
equipment carries the appearance of any other 
motor car even of twice the price. 

Model *‘ A ”’ 1906, 24 h. p —4 Cylinder, Air-cooled, 
-404 inch Wheel Base —4x34 Tires 
with 2,000 pounds weight—Sliding Gear Transmission, 
3 Speeds Forward and Reverse. Equipped complete, 
including Standard Extension Black Top, 2 Gas Head- 
lights, Full Oil Lamp Equipment, Prest-o-lite Tank, 
Hartford Shock Absorber, Gabriel Horn, Speedometer, 
Extra Tire and Inner Tube in Water-proof Case with 
Attaching Irons, Robe-rail and Foot-rest in Tonneau, 
Storage Battery with Auxiliary Dry Cells, Tool-box 
with full equipment on Running-board, for 


$2,800 F.0.B. Detroit, Mich. 


Price with lamp equipment, $2,500 


stre ig 


5 Passengers- 


Send us your address, that 
we may arrange to give you a 
practical demonstration of the 
superior running and riding 
qualities of the Acrocar. 

We send on request interest- 
ing, illustrated, descriptive 
book **M,” carrying valuable information for 
the motorist. : : : : +: : Write for it. 


The AEROCAR COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 


Members American Motor Car Manufacturers’ 
Association, 








An Eye-Feast for All Summer. 





IT wont Comp ouvT TILL You Go WaY. 


SOMETHING THAT WILL JUST 
SUIT YOU. 


Our combination offers tor Summer Cottages were 
immensely povular last season, We gave big value tor 
the money—the highest grade work both in color and 
black and white. 

Here are new offers for you to select from—so ne 
thing to please every one. 

We will send the following pictures to any address in 
the United States upon receipt otf price. 


FOR 50 CENTS 


Miniature Heads on card, 6 x 1212 
Popular Girls, in colors, 13 x 14 
Smart Girl, colored, 7x 13% 
““T Won’t Come Out Till You Go ’Way,’’ in colors 
Black and White line drawings (Stanlaws 
Value Ofte Dollar 


FOR 40 CENTS 


We will send Mrs. Frank Leslie’s two spicy books, the 
most delighttul of summer reading 


** Rents in Our Robes ”’ 
** Are Men Gay Deceivers?”’ 


For ONE DOLLAR we will torward a generous sup- 
ply cf back numbers ot Lesur’s WrEKLY, JuDGER, and 
other light reading. We will also send a 50-cent bundle 
or a 25-cent bundle upon receipt of remittance. 
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225 Fourth Avenue : : New York 
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LOVE’S PLIGHT. 


Cunid- ** What b rought you here sl 

She “You kne | 
A new picture of a sentiment that is old, yet 
always new. Preserve it as long as you will it 


will never grow ** old-fashioned’’ or love the fresh 
ness of its charm. 


. 
Photoyravure, 14x19 
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Add extra posta Jor Sore 
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Picture Department, Judge Company, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
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Real Builders of States 
THE UNHERALDED and often unme- 


morialized scouts and pioneers of 
the great West have been the home mis- 
sionaries of the several denominations. 
Superintendent J. H. Parker, of King- 


fisher, Okla., has served Congregation- 
alism nearly seventeen years in that 
Territory and is about to retire. He 
says : 


‘The new State of Oklahoma (to be) 
will be more than ever fruitful ground 
for Congregational church planting in 
the eastern (Indian Territory) portion. 

* * The settling of the western 
portions of Oklahoma with bona-fide 
homesteaders where cattlemen have held 
the domain, and the opening of the In- 
dian Territory to farm occupation, min- 
eral development, and town building, have 
called many restless spirits to new 
scenes.”’ 

The Congregational superintendent for 
Missouri and Arkansas says: “‘I confi- 
dently believe that large sections of Mis- 
souri and Arkansas, as well as the Indian 
Territory, will double in population in 
the next decade. 
so soon to become a State, with its superb 
climate and boundless variety and quan- 
tity of resources, is inviting multitudes 
of people and unlimited capital. The 
constantly expanding mining industry in- 
vites men and money in ever-increasing 
quantity. Towns are springing up ina 
day. Cities like Kansas City, St. Joseph, 
Sedalia, Joplin, Springfield, are increas- 
ing by leaps and bounds.”’ 

Recently a company gathered at the 


The Indian Territory, | 


| equipped 
| allied agricultural organizations. 


State capital of lowa to unveil the por- | 


trait of a man counted worthy of such 
honor. Whowashe? A pioneer preach- 
er, Dr. William Salter, of the Iowa Band. 
Governor Cummins was there, and said, 
in substance: ‘‘ Not the politicians, not 
the captains of industry, not the leaders 
in the great material enterprises of the 
State, but this man and men of his class 
and character have made Iowa what she 
is to-day—a noble, peerless Christian com- 
monwealth.’’ 

Superintendent Harmon Bross, D.D., 
of Lincoln, Neb., has been identified 
with home missionary work in Nebraska 
for nearly thirty-three of its fifty years 
of history. All but three of the two 
hundred and ten Congregational churches 
now in Nebraska were organized by the 
Congregational Home Missionary Soci- 
ety, New York, which is celebrating this 
year its eightieth anniversary. Those 
churches now have a membership of 
about sixteen thousand, with nearly one 
million dollars’ worth of church and par- 
sonage property. 


Such men do their work, not in the 


, lime-light, but quietly, persistently, and 
; in the end very successfully. 


| ran through central 





New Live-stock Transit Law. | 


FRIENDS OF animals were rejoiced 
by the announcement of the passage 


of the new Federal law for the preven- | 


tion of cruelty to stock in transit by rail. 


It provides that animals shall not be con- | 


fined in cars for a period longer than 
twenty-eight consecutive hours, after 


which they must be unloaded into prop- | 


erly equipped pens for rest, food, and 
water, for at least five consecutive hours. 
ixceptions are made when such unload- 
ing is shown to be impossible on account 
of storm or other unavoidable causes ; 
and it is further provided that, on special 
application to the Department of Agri- 
culture, the time of confinement may be 
extended to thirty-six hours. Secretary 
Wilson, however, promises that this ex- 
tension shall not operate to the detriment 
of the animals. Under the old law much 
cruelty was permitted which might have 


| been prevented by a rigid enforcement 


of its provisions; but the new law 
throws additional safeguards about the 
objects of its care, and the outlook from 
the humanitarian point of view is decid- 
edly encouraging. Public sentiment and 
law have of late years brought about a 


| great improvement in the treatment of 


dumb animals by human beings. 


Mothers will find Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup the best remedy for their children. 25c. a bottle. 


THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN 
are BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFPITS. 5c.a box, 


Iv any persons still doubt the superiority of the Soh- 
mer Piano let them try for themselves and be convince: i, 
not only that the Sohmer 7s the best, but that it will 
continue to be the best. 





THE HAYES DEVOTED TO ASTHMA 


and Hay-Fever. Mailed f, 2 
BULLETIN Address Dr. Bayes Dok L, Bugute wey. 








Mining Notes of Special Interest. | 
A QUARTERLY dividend of twenty- | 
five per cent. on all outstanding 

stock has been declared by the Tonopah 

Mining Company, and an extra dividend 

of ten per cent., making a July distribu- 

tion of $350,000. It is promised that 

the output of the three mills of the com- 

pany will soon be greatly increased. 

a 
P TO June 23d the amount of Alaska 
gold dust taken in at the Seattle as- 

say office was in excess of $4,500,000, and 

vessels were arriving nearly every day 

with the results of the winter’s clean-up. 

The Alaska winter of 1905-6 was a se- 

vere one, the thermometer along the In- 

machuck falling to sixty-five degrees 
below zero. In spite of this, it is esti- 

mated that the four principal owners along 
Hanninum and Pinnell creeks will realize 
$150,000 from their work during the cold 
weather. Another outfit on the Kugruk, | 
employing seven men, at five dollars a/| 
day and board, is said to have cleaned up | 
$250, 000. 





To Make Better Farmers. 


A HIGHLY practical and most praise- 

worthy movement has recently been 
inaugurated in New England for improv- 
ing the conditions of farm life in that re- 
gion and increasing the profits of agri- 
culture. The Boston and Maine Railroad 
has started a “‘ better farming special ’’ 
by experiment stations and 
The 
Massachusetts Agricultural College has 
charge of the experiment, and much pre- 
liminary work has been done in the way 
of canvassing farmers to determine the 
best places at which to make stops, and 
determine what information is most re- 
quired in various sections. The special 
is-made up of five cars and a locomotive, 
and is described as a ‘‘ farmers’ insti- 
tute on wheels.’’ On the first trip it 
Massachusetts, up 
through New Hampshire, and down 
through Vermont. This is the first East- 
ern effort of the kind to inculcate scien- 
tific farming. 
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The Perfect Drink for Summer Outings 
A cool, and stimulating delight 
for the picnic in the woods—the automo- 
bile party—all outdoor sports. CLUB 
COCKTAILS are exquisitely blended from 
choicest liquors, aged and mellowed to 
delicious taste, flavor and aroma. A 
CLUB COCKTATI, is a scientifically equal 
and uniform cocktail—not a slap-dash mix 
ture of doubtful liquors. Strain through 
cracked ice and serve. 


refreshing 


Seven varieties—each one delicious. 

Order CLUB from your Dealer 

G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole 
Hartford New York 


Props. 
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BOY Wants a Model Yacht Hull. 
FVERY Circular freee CRANE BROS., 
\Manulacturers, Westfield, Mass. 


and music published ON 
ROYALTY. We write 


SONG-POEMS tovairy: vce 


on Music Publishing Co., 535 Enterprise Bidg., Chicago, 


and Liquor Habit curedin 10 
to 20 days. No pay till curede 
Write DR. 4. L. STEPHENS CO., 

Deptel. 4, a Obio. 


‘Gentlemen over 25, of eitieas ation and address, to 
learn our business. Will be thoroughly instructed as a 
sulesman, then advanced to position of manager. Ex- 
ym the start. Balch Bros. Co., 


cellent compensation tre 


Boston, Mass.”’ 


$$; FOR LEGAL ADVICE how to incorporate, or 
ganize, and finance business corporations, under any 
Sti ate for ; any purpose. $1 for the law of any State, or 
S., on any sub ject. Prompt service. ()Juick action, 


Address Phe Hanlons’ eshte W: ashing ton, D. C. 
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AUGUST NUMBER NOW READY 





The Judge Company publishes the only humorous monthly magazine 


in America. 
a remarkable growth during the past 


The Magazine of Fun (formerly Judge’s Library) has shown 
year, and is now read by more than 
a quarter of a million persons monthly. 


Each issue usually contains as 


many as twelve original humorous articles and thirty pages of pictures. 


August number now on sale on all 


news-stands, 10 cents a copy. 


JUDGE COMPANY 


225 Fourth Avenue 3 3 3 
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The Cause of Railway Wrecks. 
REFERRING TO an article in LEs- 

LIE’S WEEKLY on the railroad acci- 
dents of 1905, an observant St. Louis 
correspondent calls our attention to one 
eause of railroad disasters which he 
thinks has been generally overlooked. 
This cause he finds in the meagre wages 
paid by many railroad companies for 
common laborers, or section hands, and 
the inferior class of men which are, in 
consequence, engaged in this service. 
In his part of the country, we are told, 
section hands receive only $1.25 per 
day, while the commonest kind of gen- 
eral labor commands $2 per day. In 
Colorado the same class of railroad work- 
ers are paid only $1.40 per day, while 
other common laborers “receive $2.50. 
The low wages thus paid not only draws 
an inferior grade of workmen into the 
railroad service, but also tends to make 
those who are engaged careless and 
neglectful of their duties. 

We think the point which our corre- 
spondent raises is well taken. It may 
be truly said that there is no position in 
the railway service, from that of the 
humblest track-man up to that of the 
general superintendent, which is not 
charged with heavy responsibilities, and 
which should not be filled with a man 
intelligent, capable, and _ resourceful 
enough to discharge those responsibili- 
ties promptly and effectively. Many of 


the worst railroad disasters are caused | 


by spread or broken rails, misplaced 
switches, rotten ties, poor ballast, slides 
of earth or rock on the tracks, and 
other things, all of which come under 
the purvey of section hands, and for 
which they are to some degree, at least, 
responsible. For service of this kind 
men should be had intelligent enough to 
realize the true nature of their duties, 
with character enough to do their work 
with care and circumspection, and with 
sufficient skill to perform their service, 
humble as it is, effectively. But to se- 
cure such men they must be paid not the 
poorest but the best wages going to 
workers of their class. <A railroad cor- 
poration too poor to pay for skilled and 
efficient workers in all grades of its 


service should not be permitted to do | 


business at all. 

The risks of railroad travel are too 
great even at the best to allow them to 
be augmented needlessly by underpaid, 
shiftless, and inefficient employés. All 
the great railway systems of the coun- 
try are making enormous fortunes for 
the men at the head of them, and they 
can well afford to pay all their employés 
from the lowest to the highest on a just 
and generous scale. If they will not do 
this of their own accord they should be 
compelled to do it, for the traveling 
public has an interest at stake in this 
matter which cannot be ignored. 

2 2 
How Sweet We Are. 


KF THE American people to-day could 


not satisfy Matthew Arnold in the | 


amount of “‘light’’ they possess, he could 
surely find no fault with them on the 
score of “‘sweetness’’—-of the saccha- 
rine kind. This much, at least, might be 
gathered from a bulletin of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, dealing 
with the sugar consumption of the United 
States. In this matter, as in so many 
other things, some enviable, and some not 
So, it appears that we beat the record. 
According to the statistics here supplied, 
we, the American people, consume an 
average of seventy-five pounds of sugar 
each per year, whereas our cousins, the 
Britons, get away with only sixty pounds 
each per year, and the Germans satisfy 
themselves with less than fifty. These 
figures surely ought to make our sociolo- 
gists thoughtful. Here is a question, for 
Instance : What relation has our sugar- 
eating propensity to the American love 
of peace ? Conversely, Does beef engen- 
der a love of strife, or beer arouse a 
thirst for human gore ? 

But when the size of our candy bill is 
put before us we may realize better what 
gourmands of sweetness we are, and may, 
perhaps, not patronize the sugar-bowl so 
often this year. Our sugar imports for 
the eleven months ending with November 


Ist, 1905, were $148,575, 345, and to this | 


must be added, of course, the maple 
Sugar supplied us from Vermont, the 
beet sugar from the West, and the sor- 
ghum from the South, all of which would 


make a total truly staggering. 
countries 


Of the | 


which administered to our | chance, according to James Johnston, 
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| sugary appetite, it is of interest to note 
that Cuba sent us 2,057,690,839 pounds, 
Hawaii 832,721,387 pounds, Porto Rico 
271,319,993 pounds, and the Philippines 
77,997,424 pounds. 
e e 


The *‘ Lucky”’ Baldwin Ranch. 

‘THE RANCH of “‘ Lucky ’’ Baldwin is 

one of the sights of southern Cali- 
fornia. It lies in the heart of the orange 
district, between Pasadena and Mon- 
rovia, about twelve miles from Los An- 
geles, and may be easily reached by rail- 
roud or by trolley from that city. The 
ranch originally comprised 35,000 acres 
in the most fertile and beautiful section 
of the San Gabriel valley, running up to 
the very base of the Sierra Madre Moun- 
tains, which here tower to the height of 
over six thousand feet. A striking and 
| most attractive feature of the Baldwin 
| ranch, and the one in which the owner 
| takes a peculiar pride, are the extensive 
groves of live-oak which are found in al- 
most every part of its wide-stretching 
| area. These magnificent trees, with their 
sturdy trunks, their gnarled limbs, and 
wide-spreading branches, with an abun- 
dant leafage which never droops nor fades 
the year around, form a most picturesque 
feature of the landscape and are well 
worth a journey to see. Mr. Baldwin 
treasures these trees as he does his 
blooded horses, and to cut or injure one 
of them in any way is a serious offense 
in his eyes. The great ranch-owner is a 
true nature-lover, and flowers and trees 
of all kinds, as well as dumb animals, are 
ever foremost in his regard, and so 
far as his sway extends, they are treated 
| with the utmost consideration. Some 
| public-spirited citizens of Los Angeles 
| County have been favoring a movement 
| to buy up a few hundred acres of the 
Saldwin ranch, now dotted over with 
| live-oaks, as a county park, and if the 
| project succeeds, the people of the San 
Gabriel valley will certainly come into 
| possession of one of the most attract- 
ive breathing spots on the Pacific coast. 

‘a o 


Comfort for Smokers. 

OVERS of tobacco in its various se- 

ductive forms who have been at 
| times a trifle conscience- smitten by 
reason of the alleged deplorable effects 
of the tobacco habit upon the mind and 
| body should henceforth be able to smoke 
| their pipes in peace, since no less an au- 
{thority than the London Lancet, the 
| foremost journal of the medical world, 
| has risen up to declare in the most delib- 
erate and positive way that tobacco smoke 
contains an appreciable amount of for- 
maldehyde, one of the most powerful of 
antiseptics and germ-killers. It is be- 
cause of the presence of this chemical 
agent in tobacco smoke that users of the 
weed are largely immune, it is said, from 
certain dread diseases of the throat, 
lungs, and nasal passages. The reason- 
ing, which seems to be quite conclusive, 
is that the smoke, passing through the 
| mouth and nose, effectually disposes of 








| the microbes constantly deposited there, 
| and thus supplies the needful ounce of 
| prevention for many diseases. While 
one part of formaldehyde in 10,000 parts 
of water is sufficient to destroy all bacte- 
rial life, the amount of the poison found 
in tobacco smoke is so infinitesimal that 
it has no injurious effect upon the human 
organism. 

The quantity of formaldehyde in to- 
bacco smoke appears to depend on the 
quality and kind of tobacco smoked. 
Thus the cigar appears to yield more of 
the substance in question than the pipe, 
and the cigarette least of all—a fact 
which may be of some value for the anti- 
| cigarette crusaders. In its discussion of 
| the constituents of tobacco smoke the 
Lancet incidentally knocks over another 





_ by the opponents of the habit. 
| that recent chemical analyses have 
| shown that nicotine poison, if present at 
all in tobacco smoke, is there in such 


delusion of which much has been made | 
It says | 


United States consul at Algiers, of devel- | 
oping trade in agricultural implements, 
oil engines, pumps, and possibly wind- 





: : A A 
mills. Algerian merchants are, general- FITTING FITTING 
ly speaking, solvent, and favorably in- FINALE FINALE 

| clined to American manufactures. TOA TOA 

a GOOD GOOD 
DINNER DINNER 


| 
| 





| 


minute quantities as to be wholly negligi- | 


ble so far as its effects upon the human 
organism are concerned. On the other 


hand, such analyses show that the smoke | 


contains a decided quantity of gas carbon 
monoxide, which has been used for pre- 
serving purposes, and which must there- 
fore possess germ-killing properties. 
* * 
Business Chances Abroad. 


MERICAN traveling men who speak 


| 


French fluently would have a fair | 


| 


(CUBA IS a good field for a campaign 
of education in regard to refrigera- 
tors. Consul Holaday, of Santiago, says 
that while the inhabitants consume con- 
siderable quantities of ice, they have not 
learned the economical advantages of the 
American ice-box. A list of Cuban hard- 
ware dealers who might act as agents for 
American firms may be secured from the 
3ureau of Manufactures, Washington. 
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GREEN AND YELLOW 
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\ 
REPORTS from Tangier are to the ef- 
fect that that part of Morocco is 
using an increasing amount of building 
materials of all descriptions. The right 
of foreigners to acquire land having been 
confirmed by the Powers represented at | 
the Algeciras conference, building oper- | 
ations are greatly stimulated, as is the | 
demand for furniture of a lizht and cheap | 
description. ‘Fhe importation of British | 
hardware fell thirteen per cent. during 
last year, Belgium and France being the 
gainers. Steel and iron girders and iron- 
mongery of all sorts are imported in large | 


PHIS FAMOUS CORDIAL, NOW MADE AT 
PARRAGONA, SPAIN, WAS FOR CENTURIES 


‘ itiec . ’ jaca | DISTILLED BY THE CARTIHUSIAN MONKS 
quantities from those two countries | © nas grat areeaaies Genie ikea nae 
a OF LA GRANDE CHARTREUSE, FRANCE, 
} ‘ND KNOWN THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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ment are advised by George E. An- PLOYED IN THE PUTTING UP OF TID 
derson, United States consul-general at ARTICLE SINCE THE MONKS’ EXPULSION 
° ° ° ° PROM FRANCE, AND IT IS NOW KNOWN 
Rio de Janeiro, that a great building boom \S LIQUEUR PERES CHARTREUX CTI 
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| world. Great water-power works are MANUPACTURE FoR HUNDREDS of 
being built at Sao Paulo, near Santos, YEARS AND WHO ALONE POSSESS A 
| KNOWLEDGE OF THE ELEMENTS OF ‘THIS 


and in other parts of the country ce- 
ment is being used extensively in the 
construction of roads, bridges, tunnels, 
water-tanks, ete. European brands are 
well established, and new brands, to be 
put on the market successfully for ex- 
tensive works, would need analysis and 
approval by some competent authority 
who would inspire confidence in the 
minds of Brazilian purchasers. Cement 
prices are from $2.40 to $4.50 (Ameri- 
can gold) per barrel. Mr. Anderson 
thinks the building situation in Rio and 
other cities of the lower eastern coast 
such as to justify the presence of a direct 
representative of American cement and 
other building-material interests. He 


DELICIOUS NECTAR. 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés 
Latjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N.Y., 
Sule Agents for United States 
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A Positive Relief = 
PRICKLY HEAT, 

CHAFING, and = 
SUNBURN, *4;,ues 


Removes all odor of perspiration. De 











TOYO VER THN BOUT ONG OUR OWA HOME? 






— lightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original), Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark, N.J. 


should, of course, speak Spanish and 
Portuguese. 














F YOU are thinking about 
| Building a House an in- 
vestment of $1.00 now will 
save you hundreds of dollars 
in building a house, by get- 
ting the latest aad most prac- 
tical ideas of the noted and 





capable architect, Mr. George 
Palliser. We therefore de- 
sire to call your special at- 
tention to our new book just 
issued and containing over 


ONE HUNDRED 
UP-TO-DATE 
HOUSE PLANS 


THE TITLE OF THIS BOOK IS 


GEORGE PALLISER’S 
MODERN BUILDINGS 


A new up-to-date book, containing over one hundred plans (all new) of houses ranging in cost 
trom $500 to $20,000; also plans of Public Library Buildings, Summer Hotels, Stables, Public Halls, 
etc., etc, 

Vhis book is a collection of practical designs showing examples of houses recently built, and in- 
valuable to everyone thinking of building, by reason of their having been, with very few exceptions, 
planned in the ordinary course of a busy arclutect’s pracuce during the last few years, and built in 
various parts of the country within the prices given. 

Full description accompanies each plate, giving sizes, height of stories, how built and finished, and 
improvements contained, thus giving information of very great value to everyone contemplating build- 
ing, as the plans and designs embody the best thouglit and most caretul study of those erecting them, 
giving real results as to cost and a guide that is sate to tollow. ‘These designs and plans have, there 
fore, a value that can be fully appreciated for their practical utility, and stand alone as real examples 
ot how some people’s homes are planned and what they cost. 

To those wanting homes or selling home-sites, members of building associations, land companies, 
real-estate men, those having land to improve, carpenters and builders, and everyone interested or 
who ever hopes to own a home, these designs are invaluable and will prove of very great value to 
them, It contains 115 large pages, size 11 x 14 inches. Price, bound in heaVy paper cover, sent by 
mail, postpaid, $1.00. Bound in cloth, $2.00. Sent -by mail, postpaid, to any address on receipt of 
price. Address all orders with remittances to 


2 JUDGE COMPANY, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Remit by money order or check—don’t send currency. 
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@ “Defenders of the Rails-The New York Central Lines.”—Utica Herald. 
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STUDIED SOMFOLENCE. 


Lirrt.e Wintie—** Wake up. Pa! 


Here comes the collection-man.”’ 


Pa —*+Shut up, little fool! That’s why I’m asleep!” — Zhe Sketch 





\\son- 


Whe only whuskey Mat places a complete, 
quavanleed andlysis on each kerery battle- 





See back \abel! 


Thos All! 
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Very Low Rates to Minneapolis and 
Return Via Nickel Plate Road. 
Avausr soth, rth, and seth, account G. A. R. Na 
tional Encampment. Choice of routes beyond Chicago. 
Fine] return limit may be extended to September goth. 
For full information call on A. W. Ecclestone, D. P. / 


85 Broadway, New York City, or write R, FE. Payne, 


General Agent, 291 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 











Write to C. L. Seagraves, General Colonization Agent, A. T 
&S. F Ry, 1117 Railway Exchange, Chicago, for free copy 
of new folder, telling all about Government lands along the 
Santa Fe in western Kansas, eastern Colorado, New Mexico, 
Arizona and California, subject to homestead entry. 

In that region are millions of unoccupied acres. Much of 
this land can be irrigated, or crops grown under the Campbell 
system of “dry farming.” 

It costs you only a postal card to find out the facts, 


Southwest and in 
California 

















BLOOD POISON 


FOR MORE THAN TWENTY YEARS 
we have made the cure of Blood Poison a 
specialty. Blood Poison Permanently Cured. 
You can be treated at home under same guare 
anty. Capital $500,000. We solicit the most 
obstinate cases. It you have exhausted the old 
methods of treatment and _ still have aches 
and pains, Mucous Patches in Mouth, Sore 
Throat, Pimples, Copper-Colored Spots, Ulcers 
on any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows 
falling out, write for proots of cures. 100-page 
Book Free. 


COOK REMEDY Co. 


374 MASONIC TEMPLE, + Chicago, 11j., U. S. A. 
















ANXURIDUS WA/ZT/NG 


L-POINTED PENS (*-scuxr°s 

as PATENT 

Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any 
paper; never scratch or spurt, 


Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, Batt-Poinrep pens are 
more durable, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 


Buy an assorted sample box of 2& pens for 2% cts., and choose a pen te 
suit your hand. /laving found one, stick to it ! 


POST FREE FROM 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


or any Stationery Store. 


Intending purchasers of a STRICTLY FIRST- 
CLASS Piano, or Piano and Sell-Player combined, 
should not fail to examme the merits of the world 
renowned 


SOHME 


PIANOS 


and the “*SOHMER -CECILIAN ” Inside Players, 
which surpass all others. 
Catalogue mailed on application. 


SOHMER & COMPANY, NEw YORK. 
Warerooms: Cor. 5th Ave. 22d St. 


An Angler’s Elysium. 

ACCORDING to advertisements, all summer resorts 
are alike. They are the best ever—but if fishing is 
better anywhere else than it is in “Georgian Bay,’ 
we do not know where itis. There is a greater va- 
| riety of fish in this water than anywhere else, and 
they are always hungry. No one ever counted the 
fish in the Georgian Bay, but those that have been 
caught there have been counted and eaten, and if 
_ read the government reports on fisheries, you 
now that Georgian Bay supplies more f sh than any 
other equal body of water in the world. The only 
place you can afford to fish is where the fish are num- 
erous, big, and delicious in flavor, and that place is 
Georgian Bay—so the fishermen say. Suppose you 
send for booklet, issued by Grand Trunk Railway 
system free, telling about the home of the bass, 
pickerel, pike and the noble trout family. Address 

F. P. Dwyer, 290 Broadway, New York. 





THE ADVENTURES OF 
NERVY NAT 

are carefully collected and gathered in a 

neat binding for the purpose of distribution 

among his many admirers. Upon receipt 

of $.85 we will send this book to any 

address. postage prepaid. ‘ 
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What Would You Think 


a 


ofa Captain Who Took 
his Vessel to Sea With- 
cut a Lifeboatr And 
What of the Man Who 
Calmly Sails Through 
Life Without a Life 


Insurance Policy for 


STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


the Protection of 
Those Dependent 
Upon him? 

Take the Risk of Your 
Family’s Future From 
Your 
Once and for all, and 
Put it on a Strong Life 


own Shoulders 


Insurance Company 
Like The Prudential. 
You will never regret it. 





N aN Send for Rates at Your Age, 
EN oe Now While you Think of 
‘ : ly gPreoras = it. Dept. 5. 

a ‘ dul 3 « 

THE PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company of America. 








JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 





by the State of New Jersey 











Incorporated asa Stock Company Home Office ; NEWARK, N. J. J 
























THE THOUSAND 
ISLANDS 


are more attractive than ever this season. 
| "The New York Central Lines’ Four-Track 
Series No. 10, “The St. Lawrence River 
from the Thousand Islands to the Sague- 
nay, contains the finest map ever made of 






















this region. Copy will be sent free, post- 





| paid, on receipt of a two-cent stamp by 
George H. Daniels, Manager, General 
Advertising Department, Grand Central 
Station, New York. Be sure your tickets 










read via 


NEW YORK 
CENTRAL 
LINES | 















*“ AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD.” 


WE REACH THE THOUSAND ISLANDS 
FROM EVERY DIRECTION 











C. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
NEW YORK 
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The day’s work of the operator has been made 
easier, swifter and better by the NEW ESCAPEMENT 


on the latest models of the 


Remington Typewriter 


These new Remington models set a new standard 
They make “hill 


They make high speed possible — and 


for ease and lightness of action. 
climbing’”’ 


They invite it. 


Casy. more, 


They encourage it. “They turn even siow oper- 
ators into speedy ones. 

A big day’s work has no terrors for the operator of a New 
Model Remington. 
| That pleases her. 
boy. 


Closing time always finds her work done. 
It also pleases every one else down to the office 
Above all it pleases the employer who pays the bills. 
No wonder that users everywhere call the New Remington 
Escapement the latest and greatest improvement of the writing 
machine. 





Remington Typewriter Company 
i! NEW YORK AND: EVERYWHERE 




































“and shat? 
of it” 


The Doctor said- 
“BACON” 








L 


6c IVE her Bacon! 
And plenty of it!’ said the Doctor. 


—A fine food for delicate children 
who need fat and up-building. 
“ Easily Digested ? 
“Yes, assuredly ! 
Most easily of all fat foods! 
Why? Because Bacon-fat is in Granu 
lav form.”’ 

“It can be eaten with impunity by 
persons to whom other forms of fat are 
intolerable.” 

Provided 
That Bacon has been mild 
—cured— 

Is not too salty, 
Is not too lean, 
Is not too dry and stringy. 


of Quality is 


themselves, thatthe ‘*.S/ar”’ 

actually burnt into the skin of the Bacon. 
Because— 

Only about Ove Hog in every /*i/leen 

received at the huge Armour Plants daily 

is there considered Superfine enough to 


produce Armour “Star” grade of 
Sacon, 

It must be a corn-fed Hog. 

3ecause these have the firmest, sweetest 
flesh. 

It must be a barrow Hog. 


Because— . 
spiel 3ecause these have the fullest Flavor. 





Bacon can benefit, or may injure such 

People according to the Qua/i/y of meat 

in it, and the Alanner of curing it. 

A lean hog means a poorly nourished 

Hog— 

Poor Quality of meat. 

Bacon from such a Hog will be dry, 

stringy and comparatively hard to 

Digest. 

Fat, in Bacon is inseparable from ‘‘Good 

Condition’ —from well-nourished Fibre. 

The Lean meat of such Bacon will be 

rich in Flavor, Juicy, Nutritious and 

Digestible. 

That's if the nutriment in it has not 

been pick/-d out, by an excessively 

Strong, Salty, Briny ‘‘Cure!"’ 

Even Good meat can be Petrified in Salt, 

you know. 

So that People who want— 

The most Nourishment— 

The most Digestibility— 

The finest Meat Flavor— 

Had better specify the 

“Star” grade of Armour 

Bacon—at a little higher 

Cost. 
And 

see, for 





It must be a Young, but fully matured 
Hog. 

Because these are Tender, Fine-Grained, 
and Thin-Skinned. 

It must be a well- nourished, fairly Fat 
Hog. 

3ecause, these are the Juiciest and most 
Digestible. 

Then these Selected Flitches of Bacon 
must be ‘“‘Cured’’ by a Mild, Sweet, 
Piquant, Armour Liquor. 

3ecause that brings out and develops 
all the fine, rich, subtle, meat flavors 
with an added spice. 

And it does this without leaving a sug- 
gestion of that Salty, Porky, taste that is 
noticeable in common kinds of Bacon. 


Then comes the Smoking,— : 
Just enough to preserve the meat, and 
give a delicate suggestion of wood fire 
odor. 

No other Bacon is quite so delicious, nor 
so suited to the Invalid or the Epicure or 
the growing child. 

Because— 

None other is so carefully Selected, and 
so Skilfully Developed as The * Sfar” 
gi ade of Armour’s Bacon. 


4 
trmours 
“STAR” Hams 
and Bacon 














The 
Adirondack Mountains 


Are now about the most central of all the 
great resorts. [hey have through Pullman 


sleeping cars from New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Buffalo and Niagara Falls, via the 





‘‘ AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD ”’ 


A night’s ride takes you from any of these 
places to the center of the mountains in 


time for breakfast next morning. 


For a copy of “The Adirondack Mountains and How to Reach Them,”’ which 
1s No. 20 of the New York Central Lines’ ‘* Four-Track Series,”’ containing a fine 
map of the Adirondack Mountains and adjacent territory, with usetul information 
in regard to hotels, camps, lakes, rivers, etc., send a two-cent stamp to George I 
Damels, Manager, General Advertising Department, Grand Central Station, 
New York, 


C. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Manager, NEW YORK. 




















| Sena 


| ONE of the first things a man should 
~ ask himself about shaving soap is, 
what will be its effect on my _ tace? 
Will it leave it in a soft and healthful 
condition and irritated? The 


Or sore 


unique quality of 
Shaving 


Williams °32%: 


is that 1t always has a soothing, 
refreshing and antiseptic 
effect the skin and 
keeps the face in the pink 
of condition. 














on 


“The only kind that 
wont smart or dry 
on the face.” 









Williams’ 
Shaving Sticks and Shav- 

ing Cakes sold everywhere. 
Send 4 cents in stamps for Williams 
Shaving Stick or a cake of Luxury Shav- 
ing Soap, trial size. (Enough for 50 shaves-) 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Department A, Glastonbury, Conn. 
BERLIN 


LONDON Paris 








































